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SER WAR OUTLINED 


British Raid U-Boat Bases. ~ ¥¢ 


NEW spirit of daring seems, to 
A have heen injected into the a ies.\ 
It is probable that some of 
new inspiration is to be credited to 
co-operation of Americans on the fight-*: 
ing lines and in the war councils, Ad- 
iniral Farragut, when he decided to 
penetrate Mobile bay during the Civil 
war was warned of the Confederate 
mines, and he exclaimed “Damn the 
mines,” and went in and won. Mines 
and other defensive weapons have been 
greatly improved since Civil war days 
and it might be foolhardy for the allies 
to try to burst in on 
the German coast, 
as sO many have 
hoped they would, 
The British evident- 
ly feel that it is a 
safer policy to save 
their navy, at least 
until there is an ab- 
solute necessity for 
throwing it into the 
breach. Neverthe- 
less, our American 
war experts have 
all along urged a 
bolder and more 
aggressive strategy, 
and no doubt there 
will be “something 
doing” every little 
while from now on, 
as the allies gain in 
power. The force 
of the Germandrive 
on the'western front 
appears to have 
been pretty well 
spent and though 
otherand very hard 
blows are to be 
looked for, the situation this week is 
less precarious than at any time since 
the drive ‘was started, March 21. “Don- 
ner und Blitzen; it’s the Americans!” 
Such was the frantic exclamation of a 
gunner when suddenly the other night 
a deluge of shells began to fall on the 
German defenses at Zebrugge. It wasn’t 
the Americans that time but the Brit- 
ish. However, the exclamation shows 
that the Huns are really afraid of sur- 
prises from the Americans and realize 
that they are now up against a desper- 
ate finish fight. The British had long 
been preparing for a night raid on Zee- 
brugge and Ostend, the German U-boat 
bases on the Belgian coast. It was a 
daring enterprise, with the chances 
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against s s, but it scored a touch- 
down: — “trick was something like 
that whi ieut. Hobson and his sail- 


in the harbor of Santiago, 
e steamer Merrimac, dur- 
lity : r with Spain. Namely, the 
idea Was to sink a number of concrete- 
laden obsolete vessels in the channels 
so as to bottle up the enemy’s ships. 
Such plans have been tried many times 
in past wars but they have never whol- 
ly succeeded. It is a good deal to 
expect that men will be able to 
sink ships in just the right place, 
in hostile waters, in the darkness of 








Remarkable Snapshot Taken of One French Airplane from Another One Higher Up. 
Machines Are at an Altitude of Nearly Two Miles and Flying Toward the Hun Lines, 
Villages and Roads Can be Plainly Distinguished, Laid Out to View Like a Huge Map. 


night, when they are being subjected 
to a deadly hail of bursting shells. 
However, the very fact that the British 
could sweep up to two ports within the 
Hun lines and deliver powerful blows, 
sink hulks to block the passages, and 
then make a getaway is a moral vic- 
tory of great significance. It proves 
that, as Farragut said, the mines can 
be damned—at least to a certain extent. 
Zeebrugge is the port of Bruges—Bru- 
ges itself being 10 miles back from the 
sea and connected with the port by a 
canal. Zeebrugge has been developed 
by the Huns as their most important 
U-boat base, for the boats can be taken 
back and forth by the canal and exten- 
sive repair yards are maintained at 





Bruges. Ostend is also specially use- 
ful to them as it is only 10 miles from 
the point where the western front 
reaches the North sea, and only 50 
miles from Calais, and hence it is very 
close to the scene of allied operations. 
The Germans have defended these 
ports with every device they can make 
use of and it would be impossible for 
an attack to be made on them except 
under cover of darkness and foggy or 
misty weather. The British waited 
their chance and they gave the Huns a 
bad shock. They employed six old 
cruisers, for blocking purposes, and 
these were backed 
up by a fleet of 
British and French 
destroyers,a swarm 
of armed launches 
and a number of 
monitors carrying 
heavy 12-inch na- 
val guns. These 
monitors are some- 
thing like the mon- 
itors that we used 
to have in our na- 
vy—their merit be- 
ing that while they 
can be armed with 
big guns they are 
of light draft so 
that they can ap- 
proach close to the 
Belgian coast, where 
the water is very 
shallow. The whole 
expedition was 
wrapped in clouds 
of smoke produced 
by special appara- 
tus and so the Ger- 
man gunners were 
unable to reach it 
with accurate fire. Machine-guns, 
flame-throwers and other implements 
of attack were also used. The expedi- 
tion was manned entirely by volun- 
teers and there were many more appli- 
cants for this hazardous adventure than 
there were places. Storming parties 
from the ships were landed right under 
the noses of the Huns, and for an hour 
there was fierce fighting. Then when 
the picnic was over, the visitors return- 
ed home, after running several of the 
old ships into position and blowing 
them up. This exploit has an import- 
ant bearing because it has proved that 
the German coastal defenses are not 
invulnerable and that it is possible to 
make descents on them and cripple 
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them. It is rumored that the kaiser is 
planning to renew his naval activities 
on a bigger scale than ever and it may 
be that he will even risk a general 
naval battle, in the hope of breaking 
the allied blockade and getting some of 
his swift cruisers through to the high 
seas, where they could play havoc with 
shipping. . 

Notwithstanding all the boasts as to 
the superiority of the German navy, 
the kaiser has so far had the good judg- 
ment to avoid any general or decisive 
encounter and all he has used his ships 
for is for prowling and piracy. A few 
nights ago also a British fleet went into 
Cattegat, the thoroughfare between 
Sweden and Norway which is used so 
freely by the Huns, and swept it clear 
of German patrol vessels—10 of which 
were sunk and the crews captured. 


On another occasion lately a British 
light fleet made its way into the waters 


near the famous German island strong- - 


hold of Helgoland and met a German 
fleet. They opened fire on the Germans 
and hit one of their ships, and then the 
German fleet turned and took refuge 
behind their mine fields. The other 
day a German torpedoboat ran into a 
mine off Zebrugge and was sunk, 


U-Boat Toll Not Big. 


Last week the British lost only six 
vessels of over 1600 tons, and this was 
the lowest record of any week but one 
since the Huns began their “ruthless” 
U-boat campaign 15 months ago. This 
week the loss was 11 vessels over 1600 
tons. The arrivals and departures of 
ships at British ports continue about 
the same as usual, namely totaling from 
4500 to 5000 a week, so the toll is small 
in proportion. * 

And yet Admiral von Capelle, the 
German naval minister, has just given 
to the reichstag a glowing account of 
the U-boat war. He stretched half of 
his facts the usual Hun 50 per cent, and 
made the rest up out of whole cloth. 
He said that the U. S. destroyers that 
are helping to patrol the danger zone 
are of no account; that the merchant 
fleet we are building is not intended 
for use in the war but for use in get- 
ting trade after the war; that it is out 
of the question for us to send or main 
tain even 500,000 soldiers in Europe, 
and finally that our entrance into the 
war has really hurt the allies, by add- 
ing to their burdens, instead of helping 
them. 

That is the kind of stuff the German 
people are always fed on by their mas- 
ters. The Germans are noted for their 
substitutes, and we now know that 
they have long ceased to have anything 
to do with truth and are using substi- 
tutes for it in all cases. 

Nevertheless from time to time some 
German does blurt out a few facts. For 
example Captain Kuhlwetter, writing 
in the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, admits 
that the U-boat campaign has been a 
practical failure, especially so far as 
preventing the sailing of U. S. trans- 
ports. 

The German war-lords have kept 
telling the German | soldiers, first that 


the United States would not enter the 
war; next that our army and navy 
wouldn’t and couldn’t fight because 
they would be honeycombed with pro- 
Germans; next that we wouldn’t send 
any troops to the fighting front any- 
way, as we were only bluffing, and 
finally that if our boys ever did reach 
the front these “amateur soldiers” 
would be scared to death at the first 
sight of the wonderful highly trained 
veteran German fighters. 

All these lies are being disproved by 
events, and the war-lords are finding 
it impossible to prevent their soldiers 
and people from learning some of the 
truth. And they are being called on to 
explain why it is that their claims are 
being belied as they are. It was to an- 
swer such inquiries that Admiral vor 
Capelle got off all those lies in the 
reichstag. 

Captain Kuhlwetter is a little more 
honest. He tries to excuse the failure 
of the U-boats by saying that the allied 
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ships are protected by swift and pow- 
erful destroyers so that it is almost 
impossible to get within reach of them. 
Also, he admits, the depth-bombs and 
other devices that the allies have per- 
fected are making it every day harder 
for the U-boats to operate. 

Our government has established a 
naval base in the Azore islands. Guns 
have been landed and the place will be 
strongly fortified. Our vessels have 
needed a base of their own close to the 
scent and this will be of great use to 
them. The Azores belong to Portugal, 
but Portugal is on the side of the allies 
and she gave her consent to our occu- 
pation of the base, presumably for the 
period of the war. These beautiful is- 
lands lie in the Atlantic about 1200 
miles west of Gibraltar and 2000 miles 
east of New York. The chief ports are 
Fayal and Horta. 

Nothing has been heard from the U. 
S. naval collier Cyclops for over a 
month and a half and it is now pretty 
well accepted that she must have been 
lost in a storm, destroyed by an explo- 
sion or possibly captured by the Ger- 
mans. When last heard from she was 
leaving the West Indies for an Atlan- 
tic port. She had nearly 300 men 
aboard and was bringing a cargo of 
manganese from Brazil. She was a 
19,000-ton vessel. Her commander was 
an officer called Worley, but his real 


name was Wichtmann and he was born 
in Germany. There are rumors of 
plots in this connection. 

The government announces the loss 
of two other ships, namely the Lake 
Moor and the Florence H. The Lake 
Moor was a new 4500-ton ship just mak- 
ing her maiden voyage and she was 
sunk by a U-boat. The Florence H. 
was destroyed by an explosion in a 
French port. Some 85 lives were lost 
in the two disasters. 


Americans Win at Seicheprey. 


Our boys had another genuine set-to 
with the Hums sincé the last writing, 
and this was the most serious encounter 
they have experienced. This was at 
the village of Seicheprey, northwest of 
Toul. The Germans prepared their at- 
tack by a bombardment of the Amer- 
ican front and rear positions through 
the night. Just before daylight they 
laid down a barrage just back of 
our front line in order to prevent our 
bringing up reinforcements, and at the 
same time they let go a lot of poison-gas 
shells at our batteries in the hope of 
putting the gunners out of business. 
Then they attacked with their infan- 
try—employing a whole regiment of 
specially drilled shock troops. 


Our boys refused to be taken by sur- 
prise. They placed a counter-barrage 
in the path of the advancing Huns and 
caught a lot of them. Our field-gun 
batteries and machine-guns also played 
havoc with them. The Huns came on 
in three waves and they finally made 
their way into the ruined village of 
Seicheprey and our main forces re- 
tired. We left some of our machine- 
gunners and grenade men in the village 
to greet the attackers and there was 
hand-to-hand fighting which lasted 
throughout the day. 


Then our side launched a counter-at- 
tack and drove the Huns out of the 
place and sent them scurrying back 
across no-man’s-land to their own posi- 
tions. According to the Berlin report 
of the battle, the Germans took 183 
prisoners and 25 machine-guns, and re- 
tired from the village only after “kill- 
ing almost the last man.” The evacua- 
tion of the village, the report added, 
was carried out “according to our plans 
and unobserved by the enemy.” 

This is the explanation the Germans 
always give when they have to back 
out. As a matter of fact our boys were 
much pleased with the battle and 
though their losses were severe they 
had the satisfaction of causing still 
heavier ones to the Huns, And the Huns 
instead of retiring according to plan 
and of their own accord were driven 
back by the fiercest kind of fighting. 
It was a clean-cut engagement in which 
our boys gave a splendid account of 
themselves and showed that they are 
not only the equals of the Huns, man to 
man, but are their superiors, and that 
the Huns can’t’ win except when they 
can throw themselves on our side in 
masses so as to greatly outnumber our 
men. 

One of’ the novelties which our forc- 
es introduced in this fighting was a 
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weapon familiar to the frontiersmen, 
namely a common shotgun with the 
barrel sawed off and using buckshot 
for a load, Readers of the Pathfinder 
have frequently asked why this scheme 
was not adopted, and now it seems it 
has been. 

Buckshot when shot from a short- 
barreled gun will scatter over a pretty 
good area and thus do the work of sev- 
eral rifles; of course the range is short 
but this device is just the thing to re- 
ceive the Boches with when they come 
forward in their mass formations. Or- 
dinary rifles and even machine-guns 
seem unable to mow down these masses 
completely, and buckshot will no doubt 
be useful in hitting where they miss. 


Readers have also asked why chain- 
shot is not used in cannon—namely 
two balls fired simultaneously and con- 
nected by a chain which would thus 
cut a wide swath. Though chain-shot 
has been used in some wars, it is pro- 
hibited by the rules of civilized war- 
iare. 

The Huns have broken these rules in 
nany cases but the allies have a high 
sense of honor and they are not willing 
to make use of barbarous methods—at 
least not until actually forced to it by 
the enemy. They want it said by fu- 
ture historians that they won this war 
fairly and honorably, whereas if the 
Huns win it it can only be by resorting 
to diabolical practices which are re- 
volting to all Christian nations and 
which are bound to bring fearful retri- 
bution on them in the fullness of time. 


Reports show that the Huns left be- 
tween 300 and 400 dead behind them in 
this battle, and they dragged away 
many more of their wounded. When 
they retreated from Seicheprey they 
planted a number of their “booby traps” 
of different kinds. One scheme was to 
attach wires to charges of explosive, 
ind when our soldiers ran against. these 
vires the explosive would be set off. 

The Huns tried many of their tricks. 

ne of them threw up his hands and 
aid he was wounded and wanted to 
urrender; then when some U. S. sol- 
iers came near him he pulled a wire 
hich exploded an infernal machine, 
ut instead of blowing them up he 
iew one of his own legs off and he was 
iade prisoner and taken back to hos- 
ital, where he soon died. 

The allies give kind treatment to all 
{un prisoners, in spite of the fact that 

‘lied prisoners in German hands are 
ubjected to all kinds of atrocities. 

»me of the Hun prisoners have brok- 

1 down and cried when they found 

at they were to be treated like hu- 
| an beings, after all their wickedness 
* 1d after they had been told by their 

ficers that the Americans would scalp 

1em alive. 
% By good rights we could treat the 
Huns as outlaws, for they know no 
such thing as honor in warfare; even 
the Turks are gentlemen beside them. 
In this recent fight some of them came 
toward our lines shouting that they 
were Americans. Our side was pre- 
pared for that old dodge; they saw that 
the pretended friends wore the wide 






German “tin hats” and they wiped 
them out. 

Our boys are putting the true Amer- 
ican spirit into their fighting. Many of 
them have declared that they used to 
think baseball was the greatest sport 
but that they now would rather kill 
Huns. “Just let me get another whack 
at them for killing two fellows of our 
squad and I’m willing to be planted on 
the hill with the rows of little crossés”, 
said one after the Seicheprey engage- 
ment, 


Their baseball training is standing 
them in good stead in many cases. The 
allies use a slow over-shoulder swing 
for hurling bombs, and this is the only 
style that a bomb-thrower can stand 
long. But the other day a Boche jump- 
ed up above a trench and taunted our 
fellows, thinking he could dodge back 
before a grenade could reach him. But 
one of our men who had had long prac- 
tice as a baseball catcher in making 
the throw from home to second base 
seized a bomb and fired a liner at the 
Hun with such unexpected speed that 
the Hun was taken by surprise and the 
bomb exploded before he could dodge 
and killed him. 


It is not going to be long before the 
cry, “It’s the Americans” will strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of these minions of 
the kaiser, and they will rue the day 
when they thought they could defy and 
over-ride us because we were a peace- 
able nation unacquainted with war 
methods. Ex-Ambassador Gerard says 
that while he was still in Berlin in 1915 
Kaiser Wilhelm shook his finger under 
his nose and said: “After this war I 
will stand no more nonsense from 
America.” 


That was while this country was still 
neutral, and it shows that even then 
the kaiser was planning to attack us 
when a favorable time came. Our boys 
on the fighting line understand all 
these things and they are putting a ven- 
om and speed into the fight which will 
win if they are backed up by the same 
spirit at home. 


Lull on Western Front. 


No news is good news when the Huns 
are on the rampage. Even they, with all 
their wonderful Munchausen ability to 
magnify facts, find little to boast of in 
their fighting in the last few days. They 
are beginning to make use of their old- 
time statements that “there is nothing 
new to report” etc. This always means 
that the allies are doing better. 

No-one wants to make the mistake of 
assuming that the Hun peril is past or 
that the allies have won a decisive vic- 
tory. At the biggest calculation the 
Huns have used only a million and a 
quarter of their men in this western 
drive and have lost per’.aps a third of 
these, in killed, wounded and missing. 

This still leaves them several times 
that many more and there is no reason 
why this drive should not be repeated. 
The kaiser and his gang are not going 
to give up so long as they still have 
such supplies of “cannon-fodder”, and 
though they have failed to break 
through as they hoped, their power is 


not destroyed and it must still be reck- 
oned with. 

For a time it was almost a toss-up 
whether the British line in Flanders 
would not be crushed and rolled up by 
sheer momentum of numbers. It looked 
very much as if there might be another 
Waterloo fought there near Ypres, less 
than 70 miles from the original Water- 
loo. As at Waterloo, it was a question 
largel: of which side the weather hap- 
pened to favor, and also which side 
could succeed in bringing up reinfore- 
ments first to buttress its position. 

At Waterloo, one of the most decisive 
battles in all history, only 200,000 men 
on both sides were engaged. In this 
recent battle or series of battles on the 
western front at least 10 times that 
many were directly engaged, and mil- 
lions more were employed back of the 
fighting lines. At Waterloo Grouchy 
the French seneral failed to come to 
Napoleon’s rescue with his reserves in 
time and thus Napoleon lost the day and 
lost his empire and was doomed to ex- 
ile in St. Helena. 

The Germans in this recent battle 
succeeded in inserting dangerous wedg- 
es into the allied front at several points, 
notably on the French part of the front 
at Montdidier, and then on the British 
part in Flanders, at Armentieres. They 
gained the much-fought-for Messines 
ridge, east of Ypres, and it looked as if 
the British would be compelled to aban- 
don that section. 

But then came a lull. The German 
drive slackened up and the great battle 
dropped back into sporadic artillery 
duels and local clashes. The Huns were 
in a splendid position to perform one of 
their vaunted encircling movements; 
that was what they were planning for 
but evidently they found the allies too 
strong for them and feared that if they 
tried this encircling plan they would be 
encircled themselves and would have to 
make another of their “strategic retire- 
ments” or suffer great losses. 

So they fell back on claiming victor- 
ies that never had any existence. They 
reported that they had captured the 
city of Amiens, and with it 25,000 Brit- 
ish troops, whereas they did not get 
within 12 miles of Amiens any time. This 
is no doubt another case where they 
were so sure of winning that they wrote 
the account all up in advance and then 
released it by mistake preniaturely. 

All these things throw very inter- 
esting light on the Hun methods. Such 
methods will not win with us, but it is 
a fact of history that they have won 
with the poor ignorant Russians and 
they also won with the Italians. They 
are trying these same tactics right in 
our own country, and using the paci- 
fists, bolsheviks, I. W. W. and labor agi- 
tators and others as their tools, and our 
people must be on their guard against 
them. 

The Hun leaders are past masters in 
the art of lying and they lie to friends 
and enemies alike. They told their sol- 
diers on the western front that they 
were soon to be sent home and that the 
fighting was over; then the next thing 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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THe ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFTAIRS 


| ASunmary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Speeding Up Ship Production. 

NCLE SAM is now responding 
with a will to the call of Lloyd- 

George for “ships, ships, ships” 
with which to win the war. It has 
taken time to get our shipbuilding in- 
dustry going, for in most cases even the 
shipyards were not in existence and 
they had to be created first before ships 
could be built. 


There has been a vast amount of crit- 
icism of the government for the slow- 
ness with which the shipping plans 
have gone forward. Some of this slow- 
ness was chargeable to politics, incom- 
petence and red-tape but most of it 
was the natural consequence of trying 
to establish a new industry on such a 
colossal scale almost over night. 


Gradually Uncle Sam is getting rid of 
his slackers and chvaps and is putting 
matters into the haids of real men— 
practical men who are used to getting 
results. Now the biggest and most im- 
portant change of all has been made, 
namely the appointment of Chas. M. 
Schwab the millionaire steel man and 
shipbuilder, who is to have practically 
a free hand in getting ships built. 

This hard job was not given to Mr. 
Schwab because he wanted it or had 
theories to try out but it came to him 
unasked, because the government offi- 
cials thought him to be the best man in 
the country for the purpose. As it is, 
he has to sacrifice his own business 
interests, but like thousands of other 
leading Americans he is glad to put 
aside all selfish interests in order to 
help the nation wipe out the Huns. 

Though of German extraction. him- 
self, he is a thorough-going American. 
He is a self-made man. He started in 
as a surveyor’s assistant, working for 
the Carnegie Steel Co., and he worked 
his way to the head of the steel busi- 
ness by his own ability and energy. 

He makes a characteristic statement 
in assuming his new duties. He sads: 
“If the ships are built in time to bring 
victory, no credit will belong to any- 
body at Washington; it will belong to 
the men on the ground—the workers 
who actually build the ships.” 

His first act therefore was to move 
the ship office from Washington to 
Philadelphia, carrying with him about 
2000 employees. Much time has been 
lost, he found, by running back and 
forth from Washington, and he wants 
to be right in the center of the ship- 
building activity and not have to be 
hampered all the time by the circum- 
locution office or bureaucratic politics. 

He says he is not after fame or credit 
for himself but only wants to get the 
ships built. He is going right into the 
yards himself, among the actual work- 
ers, and will aim to arouse their enthu- 
siasm and patriotism so that they will 
join with him in getting results. This 
is the fifth change in the shipping man- 


agement that has been made, and the 
whole country hopes that after all this 
fooling the right man has been chosen, 


Representative Gillett of Mass., acting 
Republican floor leader in the house, 
says that the Republicans are anxious 
to co-operate with the Democrats in ev- 
ery proper way. “We were to make 
the world safe for democracy, but we 
don’t want to see the war preparations 
diverted to make the next election safe 
for the Democrats”, he gave warning. 
He added that while the government 
had: been given about two billions to 
spend for ships, there had been a re- 
grettable “series of mistakes, delays 
and extravagances”. He attributed 
much of the trouble to the president’s 
selection of politicians for his “back- 
stairs cabinet”—such men asCol. House 
of Tex. and Vance McCormick of Pa., 
who he said had no fitness except that 
they were good dispensers of patron- 
age and sharp campaign managers. 


Measures are now being taken to 
speed up work in all shipyards, both 
government and private. At Camden, 
N. J., this week a 9000-ton collier was 
launched and within an hour the work- 
men were busy laying the keel for an- 
other vessel of the same sort. 


Miracles are already being performed 
in the way of rapid shipbuilding. The 
Pacific coast has the championship so 
far, for .the mild climate there .allows 
work to go on throughout the year 
practically without interference from 
the weather. 


The first of the 8800-ton series of 
steel steamers for the new merchant 
marine was launched at Seattle only 78 
days after the keel was laid; the sec- 
ond in 64 days, and the third has just 
been completed in only 55 days—these 
being world records. A Los Angeles 
concern also set a remarkable pattern 
by establishing a new shipyard and 
producing the first ship, all in seven 
months. 

Of course after the hull of a vessel is 
launched, there still remains much 
work to be done on it, for the engines 
and machinery have to be installed. 
There is greater danger of a shortage 
of engines now than of hulls. A Seat- 
tle concern recently delivered a big 
freighter to the government, with all 
machinery complete, in only 109 days 
from the time the keel was laid, or 91 
days ahead of contract time. 

The workers in the different yards 
are vying with those of rival yards, and 
those of the Atlantic coast with those of 
the Pacific in rushing ships to comple- 
tion. The employees of the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco have $20,000 
bet with those of the Fore River yard, 
near Boston, on the production of naval 
destroyers for hunting down the U-boat 
sharks. And two’ wooden shipyards 
in Washington and Oregon have put 
up a similar $20,000 bet that they can 


- produce more ships than any other two 


similar yards in the country. 


It is found that it is good policy to 
build larger ships, and the government 
standard for the larger wooden ships 
has been raised to 5000 tons and of 
steel ships built on the Lakes to 5500 
tons. Several types of steel ships are 
being built, the main standards being 
5000 tons and 8800 tons. 


Great new shipyards are being creat- 
ed at various points on the Atlantic 
coast and in some of these as many as 
25 or 30 standard steamers can be built 
at the same time. Such achievements 
are calculated to make the Germans sit 
up and take notice, for they have cher- 
ished the delusion that we poor unkul- 
tured Americans couldn’t do anything. 


But this country has at last waked up 
on the subject of ocean shipping and it 
is going to have a world-beating mer- 
chant marine, for use not only during 
the war and for war purposes but for 
all time after the war, in fetching and 
carrying things for us and our friends. 
The Germans already begin to see that 
they have thrown away their foreign 
trade and that when they go for it af- 
ter the war it will be gone. 


Not only is Uncle Sam hustling th« 
production of new ships but he is ac- 
quiring old ones wherever they can be 
secured. Recently he commandeered 
about half a million tons of Holland 
ships, as was reported at the time. 
These ships had been lying idle in our 
ports for many months, because Hol- 
land would not guarantee that the) 
would not carry products to the Ger- 
mans, and our government would not 
give them coal nor allow them to sail 
without such assurances. 


The seizure of the Duteh ships has 
naturally caused some resentment in 
Holland, especially in circles that are 
friendly to Germany or dependent on 
Germany in a business way. Secretar) 
of State Lansing has issued an explana 
tion to the Dutch government in which 
he points out that the seizure is not a 
confiscation and that it is well within 
established international law. The 
owners’ vessels will simply be put into 
use for the mutwal benefit of Holland 
and ourselves, and they will be liber- 
ally paid. 


If Holland had been willing to take 
the risks, we would have let her keep 
her ships and run them, but she pai 
more attention to Germany’s threats 
than to the requests of the allies. And 
she took the absurd position that whil: 
she refused to let her ships be used 
for the gereral good, she expected us to 
use our own ships to send her food 
stuffs and other supplies out of our own 
restricted stores. 


As Secretary Lansing points out, this 
was too much, although he referred in 
a kindly way to the traditional friend 
ship between Holland and America. 
Our government has issued orders for 
the sending of three shiploads of grain 
to Holland for use in relieving the food 
shortage there. The Germans are try- 
ing to curry favor with the Dutch by 
taking some of the grain they stole 
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from Rumania and Russia and trading 
it for war materials in Holland. 

Norway’s. breadbasket, long nearly 
empty, will also be replenished by a 
deal which has been perfected. Under 
this plan Norway is to release to our 
shipping board nearly 400,000 tons of 
sailing vessels, and in return we are 
io see that she gets food supplies. These 
sailing ships are all of steel and though 
much slower than steamers they can 
be used to good advantage in taking the 
place of steamers on trade routes which 
are outside the war zone. The steamers 
thus released will be employed in the 
regular war service. 

A somewhat similar arrangement has 
been made with Japan, under which 
over 500,000 tons of steamers will be 
turned over to Uncle Sam, for the gen- 
eral benefit. This involved quite a 
sacrifice on the part of Japan but she 
agreed to it as part of her contribution 
to the war. 

Part of the vessels are already in 
service and these will be transferred 
at once. The rest are being built or 
still to be built. The existing vessels 
will be chartered for the high rental 
of $20 a ton a month and the others will 
be bought on a basis of $175 a ton, with 
the understanding that we will supply 
with a ton of steel for making more 
ships for every ton of ships she delivers. 

The president has taken important 
action in commandeering all the steam- 
ers of the Atlantic coast and Gulf for 
war service, These number over 100, 
with a total of 400,000 tons and they 
mostly belong to the Clyde, Mallory 
and Merchants’ and Miners’ lines. The 
docks, warehouses and all other facili- 
ties are also taken in control. The own- 
ers of the steamers will receive just 
compensation, but measures will be 
taken to head off the payment of any 
exorbitant profits, 


To Melt Silver in Treasury. 


Congress has passed a unique silver 
bill. It provides that 350 million silver 
dollars which have been held in the 
treasury vaults for many years shall 
be melted into bullion and used for the 
purpose of paying foreign trade bal- 
ances, This silver has been kept in 
the treasury as security for silver cer- 
tificates as the people don’t like silver 
dollars and they prefer paper ones, 

There has been an increasing short- 
age of silver as of everything else dur- 
ing the war and under the influence of 
this shortage the price of the’ white 
metal has jumped from less than 50 
cents an ounce to about double that. 
The new law fixes the price of silver 
at $1 an ounce and it is expected that 
this will stabilize the price. 

It is more than the government ought 
to pay, but it is less than it would have 
to pay if the price was left to go as 
high as it pleased. The $1 price is a 
compromise but it is high enough so 
that it is expected to stimulate a big in- 
crease in the mining of silver. 

_The new arrangement is something 
like what the bankers call “check. kit- 
ing’. First the silver will be taken out 
of the treasury, run through the melt- 


ing-pot and then be put into the inter- 
national money market, for settling 
trade balances. At the same time an 
equal amount of silver certificates will 
have to be withdrawn from circulation, 
but these will be replaced by federal 
reserve bank notes. Then Uncle Sam 
will buy silver in the market at $1 an 
ounce and put this silver back in the 
treasury, and the equivalent in silver 
certificates will be reissued and the re- 
serve notes called in. 

It looks like a very roundabout 
scheme for restoring credit and un- 
doubtedly it involves some risks, but 
it was the best plan that could bee 
thought of for meeting the situation. 
It was argued that it was foolish to let 
such a vast store of silver lie idle in 
the treasury when the world was in 
such need of it. ss 

Europe has been using an unprece- 
dented amount of silver for money 
purposes, and China and India are con- 
stantly howling for more. China and 
India are not on a gold basis and they 
are glad to take silver in exchange for 
their products, such as sugar, tea, grain, 
jute, etc. An immense number of jute 
bags are used in modern warfare, filled 
with earth and piled up to form breast- 
works and trench barricades. 

By using silver to pay the balances 
due to the Orient the need of paying 
out gold is avoided. It is hoped that 
one result will be that our dollar, 
which has depreciated in the world’s 
markets, will be restored to a higher 
level. . 

Nobody is highly pleased with this 
new and unprecedented silver legisla- 
tion. The Republicans are afraid that 
it means a possible retreat from the 
gold standard and a squint toward fiat 
money. And on the other hand the 
Democrats, especially the “soft-money” 
or Jefferson-Bryan school, condemn it 
as a juggling feat by which 350 mil- 
lions of “corporation paper dollars” 
are to be substituted for that number of 
real silver dollars. 

They argue that the paper dollars 
are an evidence of debt and that as 


PRICES TO BE BOOSTED JULY 1. 


Newspapers and magazines are very 
generally preparing to raise their sub- 
scription rates when the new zone sys- 
tem of postage goes into effect with the 
beginning of the new fiscal year, July 1. 
The raise in postage will be the last 
straw for many of them and they will 
have to go out of business. The Path- 
finder proposes to keep going, no mat- 
ter what the additional cost may be. We 
may be compelled to follow the others 
and increase our rates; that is some- 
thing we can’t decide until a little later. 
Your safe way is to get in your renewal 
now and thus insure yourself the bene- 
fit of the present low rates. Only $1 a 
year; $2 for three years, or $3 for five 
years—these are hard times prices and 
you can’t complain that the Pathfinder 
is profiteering when it still allows you 
the same old pre-war rates. The time 
is short and if you want to be fore- 
handed let us have your renewal now. 


PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 








such they will increase the interest 
charge that the people wiil have to pay. 
The Washington Times (Dem.) laments 
that this act marks the end of the old 
era of Democratic political history in 
which silver was the touchstone, and 
it says: “Why should people dig for 
silver at great expense when they can 
participate in all the advantages of the 
free and unlimited issuance of paper, 
indorsed by the government and circu- 
lated as money on its authority.” 

The war has had a singular effect on 
gold and silver, the two money metals. 
As the price of silver is always reck- 
oned in terms of gold, the same as other 
commodities, it has risen along with 
other prices, as already stated. But 
gold is priced only in terms of gold, 
and hence its price never changes. Ac- 
cordingly now gold is greatly under- 
valued, as compared with other things. 

That is to say, an ounce of silver will 
purchase about the same amount of 
wheat or other staple now as it would 
before the war, for the prices of both 
have risen together. But an ounce of 
gold will only purchase about half as 
much as it formerly would; that is, the 
prices of other things have jumped but 
the price of gold has remained sta- 
tionary. 

Strictly of’course the value of gold 
is also influenced by the fluctuations 
of other things for there is nothing in 
this world that is really fixed and sta- 
ble. The result is that the more gold 
is depressed, the higher all prices rise. 

The gold mining industry has been 
hard hit by the war, for the gold brings 
no more than before and yet it costs 
nearly double to produce it. It doesn’t 
pay to mine gold any more and the only 
way the nations could secure an ade- 
quate supply of it would be to put a 
bonus on it so as to stimulate its pro- 
duction. But this would be something 
entirely unheard of and the people 
would never stand for this “cross of 
gold”, as Bryan called it. So gold, 
whose proud sway has been so long al- 
most undisputed, is now in hard luck, 
with no-one to give it a helping hand, 
while it sees silver petted and rising in 
favor. 


Prohibition Amendment Progress. 


This is a bad year for booze. John 
Barleycorn is staggering his last stagger 
and is about to fall, never to rise again. 
Those who love him and his ways can 
get down in the gutter and wallow with 
him, but all their efforts will not help 
him to his feet again. 

A number of state legislatures have 
taken action on ‘the proposed amend- 
ment to the federal constitution estab- 
lishing nation-wide prohibition. Not a 
single state has rejected the amend- 
ment; in some : tates the issue has been 
postponed or sidetracked but progress 
is being made in all. 

It will take ratification by three- 
fourths of the 48 states—namely 36—ta 
secure the adoption of the amendment. 
There are now 27 states that are “dry” 
by their own action—these being Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
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Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 


- North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 


homa, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia. 

Thus in only nine “wet” states are 
needed to make up the 36 required. Five 
of these “wet” states have already taken 
action and ratified the amendment— 
namely Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Delaware and Texas. Kentucky, 
which has had the reputation of being 
one of the “wettest” states in the Union 
and which has been the home of the 
whisky industry showed splendid 
courage in taking the lead and lining up 
emphatically in the “dry” column on 
the amendment, 

Maryland has long been largely under 
the domination of the liquor forces but 
public opinion had become too strong 
for them and they had to yield. Mass- 
achusetts is the first of the northeastern 
states to act favorably on the amend- 
ment and the victory there is véry sig- 
nificant. She makes 11 states that have 
already given their approval to the a- 
mendment—these being, besides those 
already mentioned, Mississippi (which 
has the honor of being the first of all 
to ratify), Virginia, South Carolina, 
North Dakota, Montana and South 
Dakota. 

In a number of states, including New 
Jersey, Nebraska and Rhode Island 
partial action has been taken. The 
“wet” forces are trying to stave off de- 
cisions by demanding that the matter 
be submitted to a referendum of the 
people. In “dry” Nebraska the ratifi- 
cation of the amendmc nt was prevented 
only by a fluke. , 

This was an off year for legislatures 
and much greater progress has been 
made on the amendment than even its 
friends hoped for. But next winter 
41 states will hold sessions and then 
there will be a drive which will prob- 
ably result in securing enough states 
to insure adoption. The Anti-Saloon 
League claims that 42 states can be 
counted on, or six more than enough 
to carry. But in order to make doubly 
sure, campaigns will be ‘conducted in 
all the “wet” states and the voters will 
be urged to make it unanimous. 

The fight will center in New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Nevada, California and Rhode Island. 
In a test vote in the New York legisla- 
ture the “dry” forces were defeated, 
but it is expected that the effect of the 
enfranchizement of the women there 
will be to give the victory to the amend- 
ment. Elections just held there indicate 
a strong trend toward prohibition. 


Prize-Winning “American’s Creed” 

Some time ago the city of Baltimore 
instituted a “national citizens’ creed 
contest” and offered a prize of $1,000 for 
the best American’s creed submitted. 


William Tyler Page, of Friendship 
Heights, Md., a descendant of John 
Tyler, 10th president of the United 
States, and a native of Frederick, Md., 
the birthplace of Francis S. Key, author 
of the “The Star-Spangled Banner”, has 
been announced winner of the prize. 


Here is the successful formulation of 
American belief: 

“The American’s Creed—I believe in 
the United States of American as a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 


- for the people; whose just powers are 


derived from the consent of the govern- 
ed; a democracy in a re jublic; a sover- 
eign nation of many sovereign states; 
a perfect Union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to 


, my country, to love it; to support its 


Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 


Canals to Aid in Transportation. 


Uncle Sam’s war activities have placed 
a tremendous strain on the railroads of 
the country, a fact which was brought 
home forcibly to many in the cold days 
of last winter when there was no coal 
to be had because of freight congestion. 
The government’s action in taking over 
the railroads in the hope that centraliz- 
ed control and better co-ordination 
would make for greater efficiency has 
helped materially but still the country’s 
transportation job is somewhat beyond 
the railroads. 

In order to relieve them further for 
war traffic the government has lately 
taken over the New York and Lake Erie 
barge canal and it is expected that sim- 
ilar action will shortly be taken in con- 


nection with a number of other canal’ 


systems and navigable rivers. 

Several hundred steel barges with a 
capacity of about 700 tons each will be 
ordered at once for use on this canal 
and government experts are at work 
designing a new type of barge capable 
of carring from 750 to 1,000 tons. Im- 
pediments heretofore in the way of the 
successful operation of the waterway— 
designed for the purpose of giving the 
railroads an unfair advantage—will be 
removed and it is planned to have in op- 
eration barges of steel and concrete cap- 
able of handling 10,000,000 tons -f 
freight the first year. 

The use of the country’s inland water- 
ways for carrying freight will enable 
the railroads to handle more expedi- 
tiously steel and various other materials 
ivf war purposes and will thus be of 
material advantage in speeding up our 
war preparations. 

The government will see to it that 
canal transportation gets a square deal 
and will not allow the railroads to 
crowd them out of business as has been 
done in the past. Thus, it is expected, 
freight rates will be towered, despite 
the war, and a long step will be taken 
toward the solution of the country’s coal 
problem. 

Transportation experts tell us that 
a period of extraordinary development 
is beginning for inland waterways in 
the United States. Not only may we ex- 
pect traffic on our rivers and the exist- 
ing canal systems to increase to enor- 
mous proportions, they say, but many 
new canals will be built and great num- 
bers of steel and concrete vessels will 


be turned out for use on our canals, 
rivers and lakes. 

This development of water transpor- 
tion will not stop while the war lasts 
because the country’s transportion 
needs will remain as great at least as 
they are now. Then as considerable | 
time will be required for the railroads 
to be equipped and organized to meet 
the transportation demands on them, 
the waterways’ growth and use on a 
large scale may be expected for many 
years after the war ends. 


Take Care! Don’t Scatter Germs. 


The army medical corps has under- 
taken to keep the public and the men in 
military service constantly warned of 
the dangers to health of promiscuous 
coughing, sneezing and spitting. Med- 
ical officers point out that every cough 
or sneeze always fills the air for ser- 
eral feet around the cougher or sneezer 
with a spray of nasal, mouth and throat 
secretions which, though it may not al- 
ways be visible, is swarming with germs 
that menace everyone in the vicinity. 

A single sneeze in a public place, the 
army physicians say, might carry more 
deadly germs than many flies being 
liberated to be blown about in the form 
of dust and taken into the respiratory 
organs of many. 

Uncontrolled or “unmuffled” sneezing 
and coughing, together with the dis- 
gusting ‘habit of spitting, are largely re- 
sponsible for the spread of respiratory 
diseases. Army medical authorities find 
these habits responsible for much sick- 
ness among soldiers; practically all 
cases of pneumonia, measles, diphtheria, 
mumps, meningitis, infantile paralysis 
and tuberculosis, they say, can be 
traced directly to such sources. 

In its crusade against these dangerous 
practices the medical corps will use 
street-car advertising. cards, billboards, 
moving picture screens and newspapers 
to bring the truth home to everybody. 
Among the slogans to bé used are the 
following. ‘ 


“If you must cough use a cough cat- 
cher.” (Your hand is better than noth- 
ing at all b - your handkerchief is best.) 


“Protect your neighbor by not cough- 
ing at him.” 

“Don’t spray your neighbors and 
friends when you sneeze.” 


“Disease and death the public hits 
When everybody coughs and spits.” 


(This is a clear statement of the truth 
and a good rime, even if there is a slight 
slip in the grammar.) 


“Do your bit; 

Don’t cough or spit.” 
“Do not sneeze; 

It spreads disease.” 


SURPRISING, BUT TRUE. 


“We can’t be perfect here below,” 
Remarked old Deacon Pine, 
“We all must have some faults, ye know- 
Why, even I have mine.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


ELIMINATING WEAR AND TEAR. 


Romeo swore by the moon. 
“Saving daylight,” he explained—New 
York Sun. 
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President a Tank Victim. When the 
pattle-searred British tank, Britannia, was 
in Washington a short time ago President 
Wilson got into it and took a ride. In 
climbing out he grasped a hot exhaust 
pipe and his hand was badly burned. The 
injury was quite painful and will prevent 
him from playing golf for some time but 
he enjoyed the ride greatly and is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the stalwart land 
cruiser which is able to push its way 
through walls of masonry, over good-sized 
trees, through barbed-wire entanglements 
and other obstructions and to travel over 
the roughest and most uneven ground. 


Earthquake Shakes Capital. Washington 
and the surrounding country were subject- 
ed to a shaking-up by an earthquake a 
few nights ago; according to seismograph- 
ic records the center of the shock appar- 
ently was within about 200 miles of the 
capital city. The. vibration which was 
plainly perceptible caused many people to 
fear that an explosion had occurred, that 
possibly one of the government buildings 
had been blown up by German spies. Sci- 
entists attribute the shock to a slight slip 
in the earth’s crust such as might occur 
anywhere along the coast. 








Punished for Disregarding Food Law. 
Suspension for 30 days from all dealings 
in eggs in New York city was the punish- 
ment meted out to Swift and Co., packers, 
for paying excessive prices for 12 carloads 
of cold-storage eggs. The firm was not 
charged with profiteering, the food admin- 
istration said, but they “were the medium 
by which the excessive charge of the seller 
was passed along to the consumer”. Zinn 
and Co. of New York, through whom Swift 
and Co. purchased the eggs, were directed 
to suspend dealings in eggs in New York 
city for seven days. Both firms were re- 
quired to donate Liberty bonds to the 
American Red Cross to the amount of the 
excess which they were found guilty of. 


Study of German Discontinued. Public 
schools throughout the middle West are 
striking German from their lists of studies 
and in most cases substituting French. 
The school board at Menominee, Mich., re- 
cently ordered a public bonfire at which 
all the German text-books should be burn- 
ed. People who in the last decade spent 
money and time acquiring a knowledge of 
the Teuton language are bewailing the 
course they took when they might have 
devoted their efforts thus wasted to some- 
thing profitable. 


Jewish Socialists Endorse War. Over 200 
delegates representing various Jewish so- 
cialists and labor organizations in Amer- 
ica attended a meeting in New York city 
recently, at which resolutions upholding 
the cause of America in the war and calling 
on Jews the world over to rally to the sup- 
port of the United States and her allies 
were adopted. The meeting was held un- 
der the auspices of the Jewish Socialist 
League of America. 











160 Pounds of Money for Liberty Bonds. 
Thirty-three years ago Ovid Deslaurier, of 
Southbridge, Mass., began saving up two- 
cent pieces for the purchase of a bicycle. 
Some time later he changed his mind about 
spending the money for that purpose and 
decided instead to save enough to buy a 
cow. This idea too was abandoned. The 
other day Deslaurier appeared before the 
local Liberty loan committee with 5000 





two-cent pieces, constituting the number 
he had saved up to date, and invested them 
in Liberty bonds. The coppers weighed a 
total of 160 pounds. 





University at Front. Plans for estab- 
lishing a university at the front with class- 
rooms at the various Y. M. C. A. huts have 
been announced by the national war work 
council of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. American college professors 
have already been chosen for the faculty; 
other instructors will be -selected. from the 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries now serving abroad. 
The university will be conducted in con- 
junction with the lecture and library bu- 
reaus already established. Besides teach- 
ing ordinary high school subjects provi- 
sion will be made for continuing the in- 
struction of university men who left their 
studies to go to war. 





oo 

More Dust This Year. Users of highways 
may expect more dust this season since it 
has been suggested that the oiling of 
roads be abandoned for the period of the 
war. This is only one of the many incon- 
veniences that people have to put up with 
because of the war and we should not ob- 


ject. Oil is an important war material. 
Because of the needs of the government 
none of the concerns manufacturing it are 
seeking to have it go for any other than 
war purposes, 





Officet Punished. Lieut: T. G. Murphy, 
chief medical officer stationed at Camp 
Dix, N. J.. was sentenced to six months’ 
confinement at camp and to forfeit $50 a 
month during that period for neglecting 
to render proper treatment to a recruit 
who died last January. Lieut. Murphy’s 
home is in Windmer, Pa. 





Race Costs Man His Feet. During zero 
weather last January Alex Coveck, of Kulp- 
mont, Pa., made a bet that he could run 
with bare feet from his home to town and 
back, a distance altogether of about seven 
miles. He accomplished the performance 
and won an overcoat and a watch. His 
feet were frozen, however, and a few weeks 
ago gangrene set in. In order to save his 
life both members had to be amputated. 





The Piece of Shrapnel which wounded 
Capt. Archie Roosevelt during an engage- 
ment at the front has been received by 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt. Capt. Roosevelt 
sent the fragment to his father with a 
message declaring that he was “feeling 
bully” and expecting soon to be back in 
the thick of battle. 








The Fly Is Your Worst Enemy 


He Leaves a Wake of Disease and Death 


This is no mere sensational utterance; 
it is a cold statement of fact. Listen to 
one of the most eminent scientists of the 
country, a man trained to weigh every 
word he says: “Flies are conceived in in- 
iquity, bred in filth and lead a life of 
crime. They occupy no place in the econ- 
omy of man.” 

That is a strong indictment, but it is 
not a jot too strong. The American peo- 
ple have come to realize the danger of 
the fly and are campaigning strenuously 
against him. Flies must be fought, and 
fought in the right way. To fight them is 
the duty of every community to its mem- 
bers, and of every individual to the com- 
munity. 

If this little buzzing menace does not 
strike you or yours, he will strike your 
neighbor. He will get his work in some- 
where, as sure as fate. More American 
soldiers were killed in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war by flies than by bullets. They 
died from typhoid—-fly-spread typhoid. 

There is no glory in giving your health 
or your life as a sacrifice to ignorance and 
carelessness. The fly is as busy in peace 
as in war. He doesn’t stop to send an ul- 
timatum. 

There are 180,000 cases of typhoid in 
the United States in a year—and the fly is 
largely responsible for this terrible conse- 
quence. Every year 70,000 infants under 
two years of age die in the United States 
from diarrhea and enteritis—and again 
the fly is responsible to a considerable ex- 
tent for this fearful result. The U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service has made exhaustive in- 
vestigation into the life habits of the fly. 
The investigation shows that he more than 
deserves his bad reputation. This inves- 
tigation shows how to deal with the fly, 
how to end his pernicious activities, how 
to fight him right and put him out of busi- 
ness, 

The Pathfinder believes that it can render 
a great service to both its readers and the 
government by bringing the two together. 





We want the reader to secure information 
that may save his life, and we want to 
further the work of the government so that 
the expense and labor of its splendid in- 
vestigations may have the widest possible 
benefit. 

For this reason a free Information Bu- 
reau has been established in the National 
Capital. By inclosing a two-cent stamp 
any reader can secure one of the most en- 
tertaining and authoritative accounts of 
the fly that has ever been written. You 
will find the facts not only valudble but 
also curious and instructive. In spite of 
his crimes, the fly is a more interesting 
subject than you suspect. 

Inclose a two-cent stamp, write your re- 
quest plainly, and address the Pathfinder 
Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Use the blank printed herewith. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE—— 
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_ ‘Occurrences and Observations of Inte 








Gleaned from the ToreignTield 








ENGLAND. 


The Man-Power Bill, providing for 
conscription in Ireland, has been ap- 
proved by parliament and the king. A 
bill vzhich will give Ireland home rule 
is to be introduced at once and it is 
announced that the Lloyd George gov- 
ernment will resign if this measure is 
not passed by the house of lords. 

Irish nationalist leaders have given 
notice of their determination to resist 
conscription by “the most effective 
means” at their disposal. The most 
complete home rule, they say, will be 
worthless if it is to be conditional on 
conscription, imposed by the British 
parliament. The Irish unionists are 
not over-enthusiastic over conscription 
but they believe that it must be enforc- 
ed in Ireland in the interests of the 
British armies and of Ireland. 

The clergy in Ireland in most cases 
appear to be encouraging opposition to 
enforced military service; throughout 
the country, reports say, priests have 
been administering to hundreds of 
thousands of Irishmen the covenant to 
resist the imposition of conscription by 
all possible means. 

Various Irish trade unions, including 
about all classes of workers, have de- 
cided to abstain from all work during 
an entire day as a protest against con- 
scription and as an evidence of their 
determination to resist it. 

The British military authorities have 
taken over the control of the principal 
Irish railroads, the postoffices and the 
telephone exchanges. All arms and 
ammunition have been removed from 
the stores of gunsmiths in Dublin and 
similar action is to be taken throughout 
the country, it is reported. 


Taxes Will be Heavier. Bonar Law, 
chancellor of the exchequer, introduc- 
ed in the house of commons a few days 
ago a budget which calls for $14,860,- 
985,000. This, he said, was the largest 
in the history of the world. Although 
the financial assistance of the United 
States to the allies had been all that 
was expected, he said, Great Britain 
advanced them about $2,525,000,000 last 
year; the United States advanced to 
all the allies $4,750,000,000. New ar- 
rangements with the American govern- 
ment, he estimated, will résult in Brit- 
ish loans to the allies being reduced to 
$T,500,000,000 and those to the domin- 
ions to $150,000,000. 

The British national debt at the end 
of the present year, the chancellor es- 
timated, will be about $39,900,000,000 
and the total due Great Britain from 
her allies then will be about $8,160,- 
000,000. The total revenue for the last 
fiscal year was about $3,535,000,000; af- 
ter three years of war, the chancellor 
said, the financial strength of the coun- 
try was greater than anyone would 
imagine, 


Additional taxation is proposed, 
which, it is estimated, will in the full 
year be equivalent to 66 per cent of 
the revenue from taxation prior to the 
war. It is proposed to increase the 
postage rates within the United King- 
dom and to the United States and vari- 
ous British dominions, to increase the 
income tax, the stamp duty on checks, 
duties on spirits, beer and tobacco and 
the tax on sugar, also to place a new 
tax on luxuries. 

Germany’s daily expenditure, the 
chancellor said, is about $31,250,000, 
practically the same as Great Britain’s, 
and the total German votes of credit 
now amount to about $31,000,000,000. 
He figures that Germany has a deficit 
of about $1,925,000,000, which he con- 
siders an indication that bankruptcy 
is not far distant. 


CANADA. 

Would Abolish Titles. Recommenda- 
tions which have been passed by the 
Dominion government and submitted to 
the imperial authorities provide that 
except on the advice of the prime min- 
ister of Canada no honor or titular dis- 
tinction saving those granted in recog- 
nition of military service in the pres- 
ent war or ordinarily bestowed by the 
government shall be bestowed on a 
British subject resident in Canada; 
that no British subject resident in Can- 
ada shall receive a hereditary title and 
that action shall be taken by the gov- 
ernment to provide that after a pre- 
scribed period no title held by a Brit- 
ish subject now or later ordinarily res- 
ident in Canada shall be recognized as 
having hereditary effect. 


Prisoners May Serve in Army. The 
military board some time ago examined 
a number of men at the Alberta peni- 
tentiary with a view to allowing them 
to enter the army for active service. 
Life-term prisoners, it is said, wept 
when they learned that they were to 
be considered for military service. One 
of the men has served 11 years of a 
life sentence and is still within the age 
limit for military service. 


Tar and Feathers for Teuton. Like 
the United States,Canada has becomean 
unhealthy place for Germans and their 
sympathizers and friends, The other 
day a crowd of returned soldiers drag- 
ged Frederick Spade, said to be of Ger- 
man parentage, from his home in To- 
ronto. They then made him kiss the 
flag and sing what he knew of the na- 
tional anthem. As this happened to be 
only three lines, they kicked him to 
make up the deficiency. Finally they 
gave him a coat of tar and feathers. 


No More Draft Exemptions. The mil- 
itary service act provided many loop- 
holes through which men could escape 
military duty and the government late- 


ly came to realize that it would not 
provide as many men as desired. Ac- 
cordingly it has announced that all un 
married men between the ages of 2 
and 23 must report at once for the arm 
regardless of occupation and withou! 
appeal. Only. those _physicaily unii 
will be released. 


Citizens Must Register. Plans whic), 
have been approved by an order i 
council provide that all citizens abov. 
the age of 16 must be registered. Thos. 
who fail to register may be fined or im- 
prisoned or both and will in additio: 
forfeit any right to vote in the Domin- 
ion elections, to receive any salary, to 
obtain board or lodging in any hote! 
restaurant or boarding house or to pur 
chase tickets to travel by railroad 0: 
steamboat. Employers paying emplo) 
ees known to be defaulters will be sub 
ject to the same penalties as the de 
faulters. : 

New Brunswick Would Change Name. 
The New Brunswick Historical Societ\ 
has asked that the name of the prov- 
ince be changed to the old one o! 
Acadia. New Brunswick, it is argued 


is German, having been derived from « 
German state, while Acadia which was 
adopted by the French from the In- 
dians and applied to New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and part of Maine is his- 
torical, musical and not German, and 
is therefore logical and proper. 


Daylight-Saving Began in Canada at 
two o’clock on the morning of April 14. 
The clock will be kept one hour ahead 
of the normal time until two o’clock on 
the morning of Oct. 31. 


FRANCE. 


Bolo Pasha Executed. Having been 
found guilty of high treason and sen 
tenced to death last February, Bolo 
Pasha was executed at Vincennes 2 
few days ago. He was arrested last 
September for receiving German mon 
ey for carrying on peace propaganda, 
information showing his guilt having 
been supplied by the United States gov- 
ernment which in looking into his ac- 
tivities here had discovered his con- 
nections with the Germans. 

His real name was Paul Bolo and he 
was a native of Marseilles. In 1914 
shortly after the war broke out, he was 
in Egypt and there met Abbas Hilma, 
the khedive, for whom he became 
trusted agent and who conferred on 
him the title of “Pasha”, In 1915 Bolo 
met the khedive—then deposed—an‘| 
the German foreign minister in Zurich 
where arrangements were made for 
placing in his hands through the ex- 
khedive 10,000,000 marks -of German 
money to be used in influencing the 
French press. Bolo has since been 
shown to have been the instrument 0! 
German propaganda in various ways. 
using money not only to influence th: 
newspapers but to bribe French states- 
men, to mold public opinion in Franc: 
and to lower French morale. 

From his name the term “Boloism” 
has been coined. This is applied to the 
infamous business of carrying on cam- 
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paigns of pacifism in countries opposed 
to Germany in the war and seeking 
systematically to discourage and dis- 
hearten the people and make them be- 
lieve that the Germans are bound to 
win, 

Sammies Will Farm. American sol- 
diers in France are preparing to do 
considerable gardening and farming 
the coming summer. The French au- 
thorities will provide plots of ground 
adjacent to the points where the Amer- 
icans are stationed. Where the Sam- 
mies have no gardens of their own they 
will help the French civilians in the 
cultivation of their land. As potatoes 
become an unusually valuable article 
of food, owing to the scarcity of wheat 
and wheat flour, the work of the gar- 
deners and farmers will be concentrat- 
ed largely on the production of the 
tubers. 


Meatless Weeks Proposed. The French 
minister of provisions is considering the 
institution of a meatless week once a 
month. He suggests that no flesh ex- 
cept that of horses be eaten during 
these 7-day periods. 
70,000 horses were killed for human 
consumption in France, At present 
some 2,000 donkeys and mules and 300. 
horses are being slaughtered daily for 
food, many of the animals being sup- 
plied by the British army. 


Huns Back in “Adopted” Towns. 
Some of the French towns which have 
been adopted by cities and organiza- 
tions in the United States for the pur- 
pose of restoring and rehabilitating 
them after their evacuation by the Hun 
invaders have suffered severely in the 
recent German drive and in some cases 
work of restoration and repair has 
been undone. Among the cities affect- 
ed are Tilloyoly, Noyon and Soissons. 


U. S. War Orphan to be “Adopted”. 
School children of a Paris suburb have 
decided to adopt the first American 
child whose father has been killed on 
a French battlefield and to pay the or- 
phan 50 centimes (about 10 cents) a 
day for two years. The children who 
live in one of the poorest quarters of 
the city hope in this way to express 
their gratitude for what Americans 
have done for French war orphans. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Baron Burian who was recently ap- 
pointed to succeed Count Czernin as 
foreign minister is spoken of as “Count 
Tisza’s man”, As Tisza is opposed to 
electoral reform and the extension of 
the franchise, this means that move- 
ments toward democratization will be 
held up in the dual monarchy as has 


— 








Last year about ~ 


been the case in Germany since the 
junkers and militarists have gained the 
ascendancy there. Burian’s appoint- 
ment which apparently is intended to 
assure the Germans of Austria-Hun- 
gary’s support and fidelity has resulted 
in the resignation of the Hungarian min- 
istry. 

Budapest newspapers, commenting on 
the appointment, express the view that 
it is a promise of loyalty to the alli- 
ance with Germany. German news- 
papers apparently are well pleased for 
they regard the new foreign minister as 
a supporter of the Austro-German alli- 
ance. 

Burian himself in a message to the 
German chancellor said: “The strength- 
ening of the well-proved alliance with 
Germany has always formed the basis 
of my political efforts. I shall regard 
it as my foremost duty to continue to 
build on this unshakable foundation.” 

The people apparently are not so 
friendly to the policy of helping Ger- 
many fight her battles; marked dis- 
content is said to be in evidence in 
Vienna and Czechs, Jugoslavs and 
Poles, speaking in parliament, have de- 
manded the reorganization of Austria- 
Hungary and voiced hatred of Germany. 
Reports say that the social democrats 
have proclaimed in the Austrian cham- 
ber of deputies that the monarchy is 
not directly interested in Germany’s 
struggle with her enemies. Austrian 
troops in the Ukraine have refused to 
go to fight on the west front or in Italy. 


Mob Attacks Jews. An outbreak a- 
gainst the Jews at Cracow, Galicia, oc- 
curred a short time ago. A mob led by 
members of the Polish legion and stu- 
dents raided the Jewish quarters, looted 
the shops and committed other excess- 
es, One man was killed and several 
others were injured. 


RUSSIA. 


Would Germanize Ukraine. In their 
efforts to convert the Ukraine into a 
German-Austrian colony the Teutons 
are removing Ukrainian officials and 
putting Germans or Austrians in their 
places. As far as possible they have 
also cut off communication between 
the Ukraine and Russia. The Teutons 
are doing all they can to suppress the 
native money and replace it with Ger- 
man and Austrian money. 

Apologize for Insult to American. 
Lieut. C. H. Thorling, U. S. A., attached 
to the American legation in Stockholm, 
was sent to Finland some time ago to 
aid some American citizens leaving Fin- 
land. While there a Finnish officer 
unceremoniously ordéfed him and a 
British officer who was on a similar 





mission to get out of a hotel, giving them 
two minutes to comply. To avoid a 
scene they went. The Finnish govern- 
ment has expressed sincere regret for 
the insult and has punished the guilty 
officer, 


Huns Take Polish Coal Lands. The 
Prussian annexations of Polishterritory 
will include about one-fourth of the 
coal fields of the country. The frontier 
is to be “rectified” by the Germans in 
the northern section of the province of 
Suwalki, particularly in the mining dis- 
trict of Domerowo., 


ota ae Re 
SWITZERLAND. 

Many Violations of Neutrality. Ac- 
cording to an official announcement, 
the neutrality of Switzerland was vio- 
lated by belligerents nearly 600 times 
up to the end of January. Aviators were 
responsible for these encroachments in 
the majority of cases. The government 
has protested but has generally re- 
ceived little or no satisfaction. 





Women Plan Peace Move. The inter- 
national conference of women, a bolshe- 
vik organization whose membership 
consists mainly of women resident in 
Switzerland, plans to ask women in 
all the countries of the world for col- 
lective action for peace, the freedom 
and independence of all nations, in- 
ternational concord and women suf- 
frage. 


Raymond Swoboda who claimed to be 
an American citizen when he was ar- 
rested on an espionage charge in Swit- 
zerland last winter has been condemned 
by the federal penal tribunal to 10 
months’ imprisonment, payment of a 
fine of about $500 and exclusion from 
the country for two years. 





American Prisoner Eluded Huns. An 
American who had escaped from a Ger- 
man prison camp reached Basel the 
other day. This is said to be the first 
American war prisoner who has suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the Ger- 
mans. 


MARY’S LAMB IN WAR TIME. 
Oh, Mary took some lamb to school 
Which teacher sent away, . 
Observing, “Let us mind the rule. 
Today is meatless day.” 


Norah—The lady next door wants to 
borry a scuttle of coal, mum. 

Mistress—Tell her, Norah, that we are 
already borrowing our coal from the peo- 
ple on the other side of us.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


TEACHERS—GET. GOV'T JOBS. 

Thousands men-women clerks, 18 or 
over, wanted; $100 month, Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. P84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open,—Advt. 
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Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 
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Scientific 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Did Hun Cannon Shake Earth? 


Prof. J. A. Curtin, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
a seismographic expert, declares that 
the terrific shocks resulting from the 
firing of the big long-range gun which 
the Germans have been using in the 
bombardment of Paris have been re- 
corded on seismographs all over the 
United States. The shock is indicated 
by a small dot on the smoked paper 
passing under the stylus of the instru- 
ment, Prof. Curtin tells us, and seis- 
mographs in all parts of the country 
have been recording such dots since 
Palm Sunday. He believes that the 
Huns’ big gun is mounted on a massive 
concrete base which extends down to 
rock strata so that the shocks are trans- 
mitted effectively. 

There is a possibility that the vibra- 
tions set up in the earth’s crust by this 
high-power weapon caused the “rock 
slip” which scientists believe was re- 
sponsible for the seismic tremors felt 
and recorded at Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Va., and other places in that 
region early in April, as the Germans’ 
long-range bombardment was at its 
height at that time, 


A Machine for Testing Leather. 

Uncle Sam a short time ago contract- 
ed for some 3,450,000 pairs of shoes for 
the-army and navy, paying for them in 
the neighborhood of $4.85 per pair— 
considerably more than twice what 
shoes of the same kind formerly cost. 
Large quantities of leather are requir- 
ed for saddles, harness and other mili- 
tary equipment, in addition to shoes. 
Naturally when the government has to 
lay out so much money for leather it 
wants to know that it is getting the 
quality for which it is paying so to fa- 
cilitate the obtaining of this knowledge 
the government bureau of standards at 
Washington has worked out an ingen- 
ious leather-testing machine. 

For years, a writer in the Scientific 
American tells us, manufacturers of 
automobile tires have sought a testing 
device for tires which would simulate 
conditions to which they are subjected 
in actual use on the roads and various 
machines of the kind have been pro- 
duced. None of them, however, has 
been successful; tire-makers are oblig- 
ed to study the effects of wear and 
tear on their product in actual use and 
to look to this form of test mainly for 
the answer to their questions relative 
to materials, design, methods of manu- 
facture, etc. 

In specifications for army shoes it 
may be stipulated that the soles shall 
be made of the best possible oak-tanned 
leather which is generally supposed to 
be the best for that purpose. It is pos- 
sible to make sure that oak-tanned 
leather is supplied but ordinarily, as 
in the case of auto tires, it is impossible 


to determine definitely whether the 
material is sufficiently resistent to wear 
or which of two or more given sam- 
ples is the best. 

The testing machine devised by the 
bureau of standards is intended to 
simulate as far as mechanically possi- 
ble the conditions under which the 
leather is used when incorporated in 
shoes and worn in human feet. As the 
illustration shows, there is a cdm, of 
clover-leaf shape, about 11 inches in 
diameter. This carries four test pieces 
of sole leather, one on each of its four 
faces. It is mounted on a horizontal 
axis, revolves about 30 times per min- 
ute and with the weight of the bars 
which support it, together with any 





,, 
US. 











weight that may be added, rests on a 
horizontal disk 15 inches in diameter. 

The top surface of this disk is of ce- 
ment mortar. On its axis there is a 
brake strap by means of which any de- 
sired resistance to rotation can be ob- 
tained by applying dead weights. The 
cam is driven by a chain and motion 
is communicated from it to the cement 
faced disk through the contact of the 
leather test strips on its faces with the 
disk. 

In the machine the test strips are 
subjected to much the same conditiens 
as is the sole of a shoe worn over ce- 
ment pavements, for they come into 
moderate impact against the wearing 
surface of the disk as the cam revolves; 
there is a driving or shearing action 
under pressure, with the leather bent 
as in a shoe, and there is some abrasive 
action. The leather may be tested wet 
or dry as desired and the machine can 
be adjusted to give the desired amount 
of pressure and shear. 

When the eam has made 40,000 revo- 
lutions it is considered that the leather 
has seen wear equivalent to the wear 
on shoe soles in a 20-mile walk. Sam- 
ples are weighed before and after test- 
ing, the amount of wear being indicated 
by the loss of volume. In a 22-hour 
test of 40,000 revolutions the loss runs 
from 1/14 to 5/14 and some of the poor- 
est leather wears out before the test is 
completed. 

Tests made with a view to determin- 
ing whether the machine gives results 
similar to the actual wear of geather 
in shoes indicate that it may be relied 


on with a fair degree of accuracy. It 
is planned to replace the concrete wear- 
ing disk of the machine by a disk of 
carborundum as this material can be 
made into wheels of uniform texture 
and abrasive quality. Thus it will be 
possible to make a standard “paving 
surface” and the results of tests made 
by different machines, anywhere in the 
country, will be uniform. 


FUN OF DENTISTRY, IF ANY. 


Wild and disheveled, watery of eye and 
trembling of limb, he burst into the den- 
tist’s consulting-room and addressed the 
dentist in gasping tones: 

“Do you give gas here?” 

“Yes,” replied the dentist. 

“Does it put a man to sleep?” 

“Of course.” 

“Nothing would wake him?” 

“Nothing. But—” 

“Wait a bit; you could break his jaw 
or black his eye without him feeling it?” 

“My dear sir, of course, I—” 

“It lasts about half a minute, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Yes.” 

With a wild whoop of joy and relief the 
excited man threw off his coat and waist- 
coat. 

“Now,” he yelled, as he tugged at his 
shirt, “get yer gas-engine ready. I want 
you to pull a porous-plaster off my back.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


IS THERE A MAN? 


Is there a soul in this broad land 

Who for freedom’s emblem will not fight 

With face to foe, with uplifted hand 

Strike and strike again for what is right 

As our fathers did in the unforgotten past, 

When old glory floated above the fray, 

Or proudly waved from the shot-torn mast, 

Defended by manhood that would not give 
Way ; 

I say, is there one? 


Is there a man with heart so cold 
That he does not thrill with a fierce desire 
To strike with venom strong and bold 
To strike and strike again with ardent ire 
A merciless foe from foreign lands 

Who, to satisfy a monarch’s lust, 
In blood would bathe their guilty hands 
And trail Old Glory in the dust; 
I say, is there one? 


Is there a man so dumb and blind 

That he does not feel a thrill of pride 

When the Stars and Stripes are flung to the 
wind, 

Unfurled in beauty, to proudly ride 

The morning breeze, from our native hills, 

From lofty mountains or level plain, 

From scenic rocks and babbling rills 

With not one accusing guilty stain; 

I say, is there one? 


Is there a man who cannot love 

Our fla;;, the emblem of the free, 

Or feel the call as from above” 

And stand as firm as rock or tree 
Though foes outnumber ten to one 

And the battle seems a losing game, 
Who will not stand though he be alone 
To uphold Old Glory’s immortal name; 
I say, is there one? 


Is there a man, born on our soil, 

Reared in contentment, plenty and peace, 
Sustained by sweat of brow and honest toil, 
Who has not vowed py God’s own grace 
To uphold Old Glory’s unsullied name, 

On sea or land, in trench or field, 

To strike in democracy’s unifying name 
And to a foreign monarch never yield? 
There is not, must not be, one. 


—C. L. Snider. 
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@¢NEWSPAP ER VIEWS 


Independent.—Whenever you feel tempt- 
ed to find fault with the president, remem- 
ber that you, too, may be president some 
day. 





Minneapolis Tribune.—The director-gen- 
eral of railroads has canceled all passes in 
the state of Arkansas, thus taking away 
the only incentive that has ever existed 
for traveling in Aykansas. 


Houston Post.—It looks to us as if the 
kaiser is getting a great hunk of indigesti- 
ble stuff over in Russia. 





St. Paul Pioneer Press.—It is reported 
that when shock troops fell upon Amer- 
ican positions, “shock” was right—for the 
shock troops. 





Topeka State Journal.—The kaiser awak- 
ened a sleeping giant when he goaded Un- 
cle Sam into declaring war, and now he 
must take the consequences and reap the 
results. Marvelous have been the advance- 
ments gained since that declaration of 
war was made. 





Grit.—Have you talent for spring poet- 
ry? Then give it a hoe and put it to work 
in the war garden. 


Seattle Times.—The first of the Dutch 
ships recently seized has been rechristened 
the U. S. S. Konignennederlanden. Thun- 
der and Mars! A name like that would 
take a knot or two from the speed of any 
vessel ! 








Washington Post—Women and children 
in the path of the Hun know what kultur 
means, 





New York Evening Sun.—The most dan- 
gerous animal at large is not the pacifist, 
nor the traitor, nor even the active alien 
enemy. These can be dealt with. One 
knows where to have them. But what can 
be done with the “apathist”, as he has 
aptly been called—the man who is not dis- 
loyal, but who still conceives the war to 
be “3000 miles away” and none of his par- 
ticular business? There are still a good 
many of him; a dead weight, holding 
back much of community war work, and 
influencing legislation. What can be done 
to wake him up? 


Macon Telegraph.—Former President 
Taft is a statesman, but of the old-fashion- 
ed sort. He actually believes in shooting 
spies! 





Savannah News.—However bad things 
may look, it should help some to remember 
this: Hindenburg has now tackled a bull- 
dog and not a rabbit, as in the case of the 
advance in the east. 





Columbia State——Our new seaplane has 
the Liberty motor and the liberty motive. 





Louisville Courier-Journal—It is of 
enormous importance to corn growers— 
and to the country as well—that nothing 
but corn of good type be grown this year, 
and that only viable seed corn should be 
planted. 





Topeka State Journal—The overthrow 
of the old standards as a result of war con- 
ditions is strikingly shown by the recent 
action of a Methodist conference in Penn- 
Sylvania, where the members declined to 


record themselves in opposition to Sunday 
work at the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plant on 
the ground, as one speaker put it, that “it 
is as righteous to make bullets on the 
Lord’s day as it is to fire them on the 
Lord’s day.” 


Indianapolis News.—If there isn’t a de- 
crease of the pro-German activity in some 
neighborhoods there is likely to be a short- 
age of tar and feathers. 








Boston Globe.—It seems to be establish- 
ed that one of the long-range guns with 
which the Germans are bombarding Paris 
exploded, but unfortunately not -when it 
was being inspected by the kaiser. 





Philadelphia Telegraph—The ovation 
that was tendered Senator Lenroot on re- 
turning to Washington should give La Fol- 
lette some idea of the kind of farewell 
that is coming to him when he goes out. 





Chattanooga News.—You have to admit 
the versatility of the Hun. While “me und 
Gott” stretch forth the sword in the right 
hand, the olive branch is kept waving in 
the left. 


Higginsville Jeffersonian—Two more 
belligerents will soon enter this bloody 
war. They are the people with chickens 
and no gardens and the people with gar- 
dens and no chickens. 








Buffalo Courier—The London Globe says 
that the British have learned in this war 
that the handicaps inevitable in improv- 
ing a great army are multiplied tenfold by 
amateur strategy, which is far more deadly 
to its own side than the most brilliant en- 
emy generalship, and it expresses the hope 
that the Americans succeed in keeping this 
curse outside. their war councils; and it 
suggests that civilians should be confined 
to those questions they are presumed to 
understand, leaving a free hand to the sol- 
diers and sailors in their proper spheres. 








Brooklyn Eagle.—If for a generation past 
our gchool children had recited daily or 
weekly thaj clause “to respect its flag and 
to defend it against all enemies”.we should 
have had less trouble with our school paci- 
fists and with draft objectors. 





Detroit Free Press——General Wood has 
been found physically fit. Perhaps the 
trouble is he doesn’t fit politically. 


Boston Herald.—Can the class in busi- 
ness psychology explain why the Teuton’s 
first rule of warfare is to keep his enemy 
fighting mad? 





Philadelphia Telegraph.—The kaiser will 
have to build a gun that shoots much far- 
ther than seventy-six miles before he is 
successful in reaching the heart of true 
democracy. 





Charleston News and Courier—We won- 
der whether Secretary of War Baker came 
back from France still opposed to universal 
service. 





Norwich Bulletin.—It must be recognized 
that this is a year when everyone is ex- 
pected to do his best whether he happens 
to be engaged in raising wheat, building 
ships, making munitions or turning out 
other war supplies. The farmer certainly 


cannot fail to meet his responsibilities 
even though they are large and many ob- 
stacles have got to be overcome. The coun- 
try has faith in him and confidently be- 
lieves that he will never show himself to 
be a slacker. 


Portsmouth Times.—The Russian bear 
has now lost about everything but his 
growl, and even that is getting mighty 
feeble. 


Toronto Mail and Empire—We under- 
stand the election of Lenroot as senator to 
mean that Wisconsin is about to break off 
relations with Germany. 








Boston Globe.—It is an encouraging sign 
that German dailies, weeklies, and month- 
lies published in the United States are go- 
ing into bankruptcy or suspending publica- 
tion because of loss of subscribers, while 
others have announced closing down for 
the duration of the war. They do not fill 
any real need that periodicals published in 
English cannot supply. 





Washington Times.—If the United States 
could have had 20 or 30 thousand flying 
machines dropping dynamite on the Prus- 
sians at home, for the last two or three 
months, different news would be coming 
from Europe. If Henry Ford, with no 
money or credit to start with, was able 
at the end of a few years to produce 700,- 
000 automobiles a year, on his own re- 
sources, it ought to be possible for the 
United States, with unlimited billions and 
power to commandeer anything, to pro- 
duce a few thousand flying-machines in 
one year. 





Nebraska State Journal——A food short- 
age up to a certain point is not a national 
calamity. The medical association in Mu- 
nich, for example, has shown that the re- 
duced dietary in Germany had caused the 
disappearance of gout and alcoholic dis- 
eases. The average loss of weight has been 
15 per cent in the male population of Mu- 
nich and 10 per cent among the women. 
After a certain point is reached the absti- 
nence from liberal feeding brings on tu- 
berculosis and the mortality among aged 
people increases at a heavy ratio. 


Toledo Blade—We’d rather have the 
Germans hate us that have them love us as 
they loved the Russians. 





Washington Times.—If the government 
can advance hundreds of millions to those 
that are building factories, making weap- 
ons to arm soldiers, should not the gov- 
ernment be able to advance a few millions 
to farmers to buy seeds to raise crops? 





Washington Post.—The enemy is strik- 
ing with desperate determination to break 
down the allies. The German emperor is 
at the critical period of his life and his 
dynasty. If he cannot defeat the allied 
armies this summer he must die and his 
throne will fall. Fate draws remorselessly 
the fatal net around ‘his accursed house. 
He drew the sword against civilization and 
liberty. In self-defense their sword will 
pierce him through. In the struggle there 
is no room for nice distinctions or polite 
considerations. As Hohenzollern goes down 
in blood his throne will topple also, and 
the seed of the Hohenzollerns will, be 
trodden under foot. If German mobs, 
torch in hand, set fire to the Hohenzollern 
palaces and shoot down the Hohenzol- 
lerns themselves, the tumult will be merely 
a repetition of the innumerable reactions 
recorded in history. America moves into 
her proper place as a full partner of 
France and England, the defenders of civ- 
ilization. 
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Kites have been known and used as 
playthings since about 400 years before 
the beginning of the Christian era. 
About the middle of the 18th century 
Dr. Alexander Wilson and Thomas Mell- 
ville in Scotland first used a kite for 
scientific purposes, employing it to car- 
ry aloft thermometers by means of 
which they ascertained the tempera- 
ture of the air high above the earth. 

Every boy knows the story of. Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the silk kite which 
he used in a scientific investigation of 
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the phenomenon of atmospheric elec- 
tricity and with which he demonstrated 
that lightning and electricity are iden- 
tical. Since Franklin’s day kites have 
been used for various other scientific 
purposes; they have been employed for 
obtaining birdseye photographic pic- 
tures of the earth and numerous exper- 
iments have been made with a view to 
utilizing them for signaling and for 
photographing enemy positions in war- 
fare. 

Considerable data of the greatest val- 
ue in the construction and flying of 
air craft have been obtained by making 
and flying kites of various types. Some 
remarkable results were obtained in 
experiments along this line; a number 
of years ago Capt. Baden-Powell of 
England, weighing 150 pounds, was 
lifted 109 feet in the air by a tandem 
arrangement of kites. Another experi- 
menter succeeded in lifting a weight of 
230 pounds by means of four kites. 

Kites have been sent up to a height of 
about 9,000 feet, three miles of piano 


_ wire being required to accomplish this 


feat. Piano wire was chosen for the 
purpose because it has great tensile 
strength and yet presents comparative- 
ly little surface to the wind. 

Feir weather and steady, strong 
winds such as are common at certain 
times in the spring and fall never fail 
to arouse the average boy’s interest in 
kites and kite-flying; kites therefore are 
more or less familiar to everyone. But 
while all boys enjoy this pastime and 
take delight in watching a kite soaring 
majestically, high above the earth, not 


every boy knows how to make one and 
fly it so as to get the best results. 

There are a great many different 
kinds of kites but the most popular of 
all, it appears, are those of the tailless 
variety. Of these the Eddy kite, named 
for W. A. Eddy who gave much time 
and labor to the development of kites 
in a scientific way, is perhaps the fa- 
vorite because it is the simplest and 
easiest made and yet an excellent flier. 
The Eddy is also known sometimes as 
the Americanized Malay kite. 

To make this kite you need two 
slender, light, straight-grained pieces 
of wood; preferably white pine. They 
should be straight, of equal size 
throughout and should be cut to the 
same length. For ordinary purposes 
two feet or two and a half will be 
found quite satisfactory, though kites 
several times as large can be success- 
fully made and flown. 

Put the sticks together as showit. in 
Fig. 1. The distance AE should be 
about one-fifth of the length of AB 
which is called the spine. Point E.on 
C D which is called the bow is exactly 
midway between the ends. When you 
have determined E accurately on both 
sticks notch each slightly and lash 
them together securely at that point, 
using a bit of strong cord or some light 
soft wire. Attach a string to one end 
of CD, bend it (Fig. 2) like a bow so 
that the distance EF is about one-tenth 
of the length of the stick and attach 
the string securely at the other end. 

Now with a sharp knife cut narrow 
notches in the ends of the sticks. Tie 
a strong, hard-twisted cord securely 
to the end of one of the sticks, as A, 
Fig. 1, and pass it around the other 


justed wind a few turns of cord around 
the ends of the sticks, over the cord 
which is part of the frame, to hold the 
latter in the notches and prevent slip- 
ping. (See insert, Fig. 1.) 

You will need some paper now to 
cover the kite, For a small one a tough 
grade of tissue paperis excellent. Wrap- 
ping paper may also be used with satis- 
factory results. A colored paper is pre- 
ferred by some but the color is merely 
a matter of personal taste. If the kite 
is very large tough wrapping paper or 
cloth—usually cambric—is used. 

Lay the frame, bow down, on the 
covering material, carefully draw a 
line about an inch outside the outer 
edges of the frame and cut through the 
line thus drawn (see dotted line in 
Fig. 1). Care must be taken to make 
the lap uniform in width as well as to 
have the frame symmetrical and well 
balanced as otherwise the kite will fly 
erratically and jerkily. Now, with the 
bow side still down, fold the edges of 
the covering over the string stretched 
about the frame and paste or sew them 
down securely. 

The kite is now ready to have the 
bridle attached to it. This is simply a 
string, one of whose ends is passed 
through a small'hole in the cover and 
tied at E and the other similarly at- 
tached at B. Sometimes A and B are 
used as points of attachment. In 
either case the string must be just long 
enough to reach either end of the bow 
when drawn over to one side or other 
of the kite. A loop is made at this 
point (O, Fig. 1) and the line attached 
to it. For small kites this may be 
wrapping string such as is ordinarily 
used in tying bundles at stores. Larger 
kites of course require stronger lines. 
This kite needs no tail; if properly 
made it flies as well and as steadily as 
those having such appendages. 

An open field where there are no 
trees, no telegraph or telephone poles 
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ends of the sticks, drawing it tight in 
the notches and tying it securely at the 
starting point. Carefully adjust the 
ends of the sticks so that the frame is 
symmetrical; that is, make sure that 
the spine and the bow intersect at right 
angles and that the distance from C to 
A is the same as the distance from A to 
D, also that the distances C to B and 
B to D are equal. When properly ad- 


and wires and no buildings should be 
chosen if possible for flying a kite. 
Your assistant should stand back of 
the kite, holding it from the ground and 
should release it when you are ready. 
You make it go up by pulling on the 
line which is held in your hand. If 
about 100 yards of line is unwound 
before launching you can make a well- 
balanced kite go up by simply walking 
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a few steps backward. With a shorter 
length of string unwound you will 
have to run in launching the kite. 

Many boys consider box kites more 
interesting than the  plain-surface 
kites. Box kites are a little more com- 
plicated and a little more difficult to 
make but with a little patience and care 
the average boy will be able to make 
successfully the one described below. 
This kite, besides being-fairly easy to 
make, possesses the additional advan- 
tage of being collapsible so that it can 
be carried about or stored conveniently. 

Procure some straight-grained light 
wood, about 1/4 inch by 1/2 inch in 
dimensions, Cut four pieces each three 
feet long. You will need two sheets of 
good wrapping paper (cloth may be 
used if more lasting material is desir- 
ed). Each of these sheets should be 11 
inches wide and 65 inches long. Fold 
over a half inch of each lengthwise 
edge of each, stretch a string in the 
crease and paste it securely. This is 
done to strengthen the material and 
prevent its tearing when subjected to 
the pressure of the wind. The two 
ends of each sheet are then pasted se- 
curely together, allowing a lap of one 
inch and making a wide band, as is in- 
dicated in Fig. 3, with the edge folds 
or hems inside, 

Apply a coating of glue to one edge 
of each of two of the pieces of wood 
already measured and cut. When the 
glue becomes “tacky” insert the sticks 
in one of your loops, glued edges out- 
ward, and stretch the loop out, as is 
shown in Fig. 4, making sure that the 
paper adheres well to the glued sur- 
faces. The second loop is put on at 
the other ends of the two sticks in a 
similar manner (indicated by the dot- 
ted lines in Fig, 4). 

Measure carefully and determine the 
point halfway between the ends of the 
two-loops, mark them and fold the ma- 
terial across through them (see dotted 
lines at a and b, Fig. 4). Then apply 
glue to one edge of each of the other 
two thrée-foot sticks you have previ- 
ously cut. Place these with the unglued 
edges together inside the two bands 
exactly at the half-ways point you have 
marked and creased by folding and 
stretch the bands out like Fig. 5 shows, 
taking care that there is close contact 
throughout between the paper and the 
glued surfaces of the ‘wood. 


Two pairs of braces are cut from the 
same. material as was used for the 
three-foot corner pieces or from a lit- 
tle lighter, notched at the ends as Fig. 
6 shows and lashed firmly together 
with cord at right angles at their cen- 
ters. To prevent splitting it is well to 
wrap the ends just below the notches 
with cord and then apply to them a 
coat of glue or shellac. The braces 
which are pushed into the kite after it 
has been opened out into the form of 
a regular parallelopiped must be of 
such a length as to fit snugly and 
stretch the paper smoothly. One pair 
should go down about five inches from 
either end, that is, midway of the cells, 
as the two inclosed, paper-covered 
parts of the kite are called. The kite 


of course collapses and can be readily 
carried or stored when these braces 
are taken out. ° 

Fig. 7 shows how the bridle is put 
on. When attached at a and b the kite 
flies diagonally and when attached to 
the corner pieces, at points c, d, e and 
f, it floats horizontally. In launching 
this kite the assistant stands in front 
and under it, letting it go at the word of 
the boy holding the line. 

Large kites can be made to lift con- 
siderable weights. By flying them 
“tandem”, that is, attaching several 
kites to the same line so that those 
between the operator and the most 
distant one will take the sag out of 
the line, like results are obtained and 
the first kite on the line can be sent up 
to an extraordinary height. 

The ingenious boy after some experi- 
ence will be able to contrive means for 
sending up his camera and taking pic- 
tures as well as for performing various 
other interesting and instructive stunts. 
Some after working successfully with 
small kites will want to try larger one. 
All that is necessary to make large kites 
is to preserve the proportions, keep 
the kite properly balanced and use ma- 
terials that are not too heavy and yet 
are strong enough to withstand the 
strain. 


U. S. Buys More Property. At the in- 
stance of Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo the sum of $4,200,000 from the war 
emergency fund has been made available 
for the purchase of the old Arlington ho- 
tel site in Washington, situated near the 
U. S. treasury building, for the purpose of 
converting it into a treasury annex. At 
present the office space of the treasury is 
inadequate to meet the needs of the de- 
partment. Various bureaus are situated 
far apart, the two for which the proposed 
annex is primarily intended—the war risk 
and the internal revenue—being divided in 
a dozen or so buildings that are widely 
scattered throughout the city. Such a con- 
dition results in inefficiency, delay and un- 
necessary expense in the handling of bus- 
iness, Secretary McAdoo declared. Import- 
ant documents are kept in temporary 
structures that are non-fireproof and these 
should be transferred to a safer place. Of- 
ficials hope to have the new building ready 
for occupancy some time in the early fall. 


Liberty Motors Tested. Maj. Roy Brown 
of the U. S. signal corps flew in an air- 
plane equipped with a Liberty motor from 
Langley field, Va., to the aviation field at 
Mineola, N. Y., in a little over three hours. 
The distance between the two places is 
about 325 miles. A Liberty motor expert 
accompanied Maj. Brown, the flight being 
made as a test of the new motor. Though 
the motor had been run a total of less than 
nine hours it did not miss a stroke during 
the trip. Army airplanes and hydroplanes 











. fitted with Liberty motors are being used 


in Washington to advertise the third Lib- 
erty loan. 





No Contributions to Government. In- 
structions have been sent to collectors of 
internal revenue to accept from taxpayers 
or persons not subject to the tax no con- 
tributions or gifts to the goyernment, but 
to return stich money to the donors. Let- 


ters expressing appreciation of the patri- 
otic service thus displayed accompany the 
return of the gifts with the advice that 
the money be used for buying Liberty 
bonds or war savings stamps. 





Enemy Activities in U. S. Every possi- 
ble effort is being made by the department 
of justice to ferret out and punish enemy 
activities in this country, Atty. Gen. Greg- 
ory asserts, but, he declares, most of the 
reports of what enemy aliens are doing are 
grossly exaggerated. “The public as- 
sumes, that there is a great deal of enemy 
activity going on in this country and it 
is but natural that vague rumors are mag- 
nified into definite and sensational sto- 
ries,” Mr. Gregory writes. “The talk of 
damage done by enemy aliens in causing 
incendiary fires is an illustration of this.” 
Statistics show that, considering the vast- 
ly increased value of merchandise and 
plants, the actual fire loss to property of 
all descriptions in 1917 was not apprecia- 
bly larger than that of the year 1913, he 
asserts, while a report recently made by 
the national board of fire underwriters 
shows that during the last year not one 
fire has been clearly proved to be the work 
of alien enemies. There are in this coun- 
try over 450,000 German, 600,000 Austrian 
and 400,000 Bulgarian alien enemies over 
14 years of age. In proportion to this 
number fully as much trouble is caused 
by native and naturalized American citi- 
zens as by these, Mr. Gregory asserts. 





Scope of War Industries Board Broad. 
Under power delegated by President Wil- 
son the war industries board comes into 
control of every commodity—both raw ma- 
terial and finished product—essential to 
the prosecution of the war. The require- 
ments division has been made the central 
directing agency through which the poli- 
cies of the board are carried out. All the 
needs of the various purchasing agencies 
and of the allied purchasing commission 
will be supplied through it, it is announced. 





Many in Public Reserve. During the re- 
cent campaign for the enrollment of labor 
for shipbuilding, approximately 260,000 
mechanics signed their names thusexpress- 
ing their willingness to leave their present 
jobs any time and go to work in the ship- 
yards. Officials consider this hearty re- 
sponse ample proof of the loyalty of the 
American wage earners. Workmen have 
been adyised that as there are no great 
shipyard labor shortages yet they had 
better hold on to their present jobs until 
called on. 


Taking Soldiers’ Vote Impracticable. The 
war department has concluded that the 
taking of the soldiers’ vote in France for 
home elections is unfeasible and a formal 
recommendation to that effect has been 
published. It might be possible for a sin- 
gle state to accomplish it when the sol- 
diers were at the camps but for a nation to 
attempt it while the forces are actually 
engaged in fighting at the front would re- 
sult in a grave hindrance to military op- 
erations, it is believed. 





WAITING. 
Dear friend, the door will be ajar— 
Will ever be ajar to you; 
There never shall be bolt nor bar, 
When your desire and presence sue. 
If first I reach the Heavenly Gate— 
Love’s promised blessing to renew, 
I shall but ask that I may wait, 
And keep the door ajar—for you. 


—J.T. White in A Garden of Remembrance. 
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An Inevitable Conclusion. 


The sister of a charming young lady 
entered the parlor one evening just as 
the favored young man friend of the 
latter was leaving, according to a story 
which Senator Norris of Nebr. told 
some time ago apropos the subject of 
conclusive evidence. “Why, Edith,” 
she exclaimed when the front door had 
closed after the caller, “I am surprised 
that you would permit that fellow to 
kiss you.” 

“Kiss me!” Edith replied indignant- 
ly. “Do you think for one moment—” 

“There’s no use denying it,” said the 
sister calmly. “I am positive that he 
kissed you for one side of his face was 
powdered and one side of your face 
isn’t.” 


He Landed an Easy Job. 


According to tales that were told 
whileJohn Morrissey, the pugilist, was 
occupying a seat in the house of repre- 
sentatives, he took steps early in his 
career as a legislator to insure that the 
duties of his new position would not 
take up too much of his time and also 
to get out of doing any real, hard work. 

When fhe time came for assigning 
members to the various committees of 
the house, the story goes, Morrissey 
went quietly to the speaker, Schuyler 
Colfax, slipped a box of high-grade ci- 
gars under his arm and said: “Mr. 
Speaker, I don’t want to be slighted 
when you make up your committees 
because it would not. look well back 
home but put me on a committee where 
T’ll not have much to do to take my 
time away from my business.” 

The speaker evidently was influenced 
by Morrissey’s request or by a careful 
inventory. of his qualifications for an 
important committee membership for 
when the committee assignments were 
finally announced the name of the fight- 
er appeared last among the members 
of the committee on “Revolutionary 
pensions”; an easier or less responsible 
assignment could not well be imagined 
for at that time the total number of 
Revolutionary pensioners was only one 
or two. 


Errors in the Congressional Record. 


Among the profound mysteries that 
baffle the shrewdest and cleverest in- 
vestigators is the vexatious, persistent 
and apparently ineradicable habit that 
printers so often have of getting things 
boggled up and at times, it seems, ac- 
tually. going out of their way to say 
things in print which the author of 
their “copy” never meant to say, never 
even thought and never dreamed of 
saving or thinking. 

From time to time this wide-spread, 
ever-blooming weakness of the print- 
ing fraternity has been the cause of 
much gnashing of congressional teeth 
because it has resulted in numerous 
misquotations in the Congressional 


Record, the government publication in 
which the speeches of senators and rep- 
resentatives and the proceedings of 
congress are recorded. Naturally no- 
one relishes having imputed to him 
any blunders or breaks of which he 
is innocent—some of the solons make 
mistakes enough at best. 

The other day Representative Moore 
of Pa., an experienced newspaper man, 
was considerably annoyed and ruffled 
to find that the Record had quoted him 
as saying that a certain transaction in- 
volving railroad securities “was no 
swell matter in the banking world.” 
Representative Moore took occasion to 
complain of this on the floor of the 
house and to explain that his words 
had originally been: “That was no 
small matter in the banking world.” 
He asked that the error be corrected 
in the permanent record. 

The very next day two other mem- 
bers of the house registered similar 
complaints. The first was Representa- 
tive Thomas of Ky. He told the house 
that the Record had reported him as 
saying, in a speech against the day- 
light-saving bill: “The pending bill pro- 
poses to change the standard time now 
in use and adopt a different standard 
which the proponents of this measure 
confidently claim will add one hour 
of daylight every 24 that the sun re- 
volves on its axis.” 

Mr. Thomas who is a college gradu- 
ate was greatly displeased to find the 
record making him out such an igno- 
ramus as to say that the sun revolves 
on its axis every 24 hours when he 
knows and said in his speech fhat it is 
the earth that does the revolving. 

He further objected to a paragraph 
in which he was quoted as saying: 
“But as my years in congress leads me 
to the conclusion, etc., etc.” He did 
not want the world—or that small, un- 
certain part of it that peruses the Con- 
gressional Record—to think him so ig- 
norant of the rules of speech as to use 
a singular verb with a plural subject 
and requested that this and the other 
error be corrected. Such corrections 
were ordered by unanimous consent of 
the house. : 

Representative Cooper of Wis. then 
got up to voice a complaint against the 
government printers. He told his fel- 
low law-makers that in a speech he had 
declared the concentration of money 
and credit to be a menace. The per- 
verse printers made him declare said 
concentration a “measure” and he 
wanted the thing set right. 


Didn’t Want to Give Secret Away. 


Senator Hollis of N. H. referred in an 
address some time ago to the fact that 
a few people are able to keep a secret 
remarkably well and told this story by 
way of illustration: A man by the name 
of Jones, he said, bought a horse. He 
was a goodelooking animal, apparently 


sound and all right but Jones discover- 
ed as soon as he got him home that he 
was totally blind. As he was a shrewd 
fellow and a fairly good sport, Jones 
said nothing, but quietly waited. A 
few days later he passed the horse 
along to another man, Brown. When 
he met Brown a short time afterward 
the latter halted him and said, excited- 
ly: “Look here, Jones, that horse you 
sold me Was blind as a bat”. 

“Yes,” Jones replied calmly, “I know 
it.” 

“Wh—what’s that!” the new owner 
yelled. “You mean to say you knew 
that horse was blind and you didn’t tell 
me when you sold him to me?” 

“Well, I'll tell you just how it was,” 
said the unruffled Jones. “The fellow 
that sold me the horse never said a 
word about his being blind so I thought 
mebbe he didn’t want it to be known.” 


Plant Hickories in Capitel Grounds. 


For several months Vice-President 
Marshall and Senator Saulsbury of Del. 
had been planning to plant trees in the 
grounds surrounding the national cap- 
itol in Washington as Washington, Jef- 
ferson and other prominent Americans 
have done and one of the first warm, 
pleasant days this spring found them 
out with spades:putting in place seed- 
lings that in the years to come will 
serve as their living memorials. 

As Vice-President Marshall began 
with his tree he said to the newspaper 
and camera men who were on hand to 
watch and record the proceedings: 
“Well, boys, I never worked on a farm 
but I worked on a section once.” Put- 
ting into practice the knowledge of 
handling a shovel which he had thus 
evidently acquired he‘set in the ground 
a young hickory, fresh from the banks 
of the Wabash in Indiana. Senator 
Saulsbury also planted a hickory. His 
tree came from Sussex county, Dela- 
ware. 


The Advanee of “Kultur”. 


A short time before his death the 
late Senator Stone of Mo. was talking 
about the way the Germans have duped 
the bolsheviki of Russia. “There is no 
doubt”, he said, “that the Leninists are 
in the pay of Germany but what are 
they being paid with? Why, with 
forged Russian notes. Thus, on the 
eastern front we may say that the Ger- 
mans are forging ahead.” 


Venerable Senator Baird. 


Governor Edge of N. J. evidently 
does not subscribe to Dr. Osler’s theory 
that a man’s usefulness ceases after he 
has passed what is ordinarily called 
the meridian of life for in filling the 
vacancy created in the U. S. senate by 
the death of Senator Hughes he chose 
David Baird, a man now in his 79th 
year, to finish out the term. There are 
some who believe that a younger man 
should have been chosen, particularly 
in these days of war when some of the 
vigor and dash of youth are needed by 
men in public life if they are to meet 
successfully the extra strain resulting 
from the burdens imposed on them by 
war. His constituents, it is said, be- 
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lieve that he is better qualified at 79 
for his senatorial duties than he would 
have been a decade or even two dec- 
ades ago as he brings to the position a 
riper experience and a broader under- 
standing of men and public affairs than 
a younger man could be expected to 
have. 





Prayer in the Senate. 

Some time ago when the archbishop 
of York, primate of England, was in 
Washington he prayed at the opening 
of a session of the Senate. Most of 
the senators were present. They all 
listened devoutly and attentively and 
when the archbishop wound up with 
the Lerd’s prayer they joined in with 
him. 


There is nothing very extraordinary ~ 


or striking about this incident until it 
is considered in connection with the 
attendance of the senators on ordinary 
occasions when prayer is offered in 
the senate chamber. Often there are 
only a handful of senators and a few 
youthful pages present. On one occa- 
sion but one senator and a few pages 
were on hand when the opening invo- 
cation was delivered. 


The Peliteness of U. S. Tars. 


Everybody who knows anything 
about our navy knows it is good-man- 
nered. Secretary Daniels modestly re- 
affirmed this fact the other day. He 
was joking at the time but the Germans 
probably could see no humor in his 
words, nothing but grim and terrible 
truth for them and their U-boats. “Our 
navy,” said Mr. Daniels, “is a very po- 
lite one. In fact its motto is, ‘After U’”. 


Easily Accounted For. 


“In looking over the newspapers of 
the country,” said a talkative visitor in 
Washington, “I find that about 20 of 
them are very enthusiastic in their 
praise of the new congress.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” replied the 
worldly-wise Washingtonian. “About 
20 members of the new congress are in 
the newspaper business.” 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED. 





(Continued from page 3.) 


these poor devils knew they were being 
driven into battle in masses, like lambs 
to the slaughter. Many of these facts 
have been brought out by letters and 
journals found on dead Germans and 
prisoners, 

Maps captured from German officers 
show that the German leaders fully ex- 
pected to break the allied line and get 
through to Paris and Calais. Their pri- 
mary object was to separate the French 
and British forces and then cut them 
up sefarately. The result was instead 
that they drove the allies to unite and 
co-operate in a way that they would 
not otherwise have done. 


Allies’ Position Improved. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, British 
munitions minister, declares that the 
net effect of the drive is equivalent to 
giving the allies a million more men 





than they had. And he adds that “the 
moral effects of the enemy’s attacks 
have all been in our favor.” 

The number of German slain and 
wounded is tremendous. Holland news- 
papers tell of 40 trainloads of wounded 
a day passing through Belgium and say 
that the hundreds of hospitals that the 
Germans prepared specially to receive 
the wounded from this drive are all 
full and overflowing. 

In this recent fighting the Huns 
adopted some new tactics and though 
they stuck to their old plan of sending 
their’ soldiers forward is close-formed 
masses, they made their officers take 
the lead as never before. The soldiers 
had begun to complain in ominous 
terms against being sent ahead to be 
killed while their aristocratic officers 
went behind and scented the battle 
from afar. 

As a result of this increased expo- 
sure, there was an unusual toll of Hun 
officers, and it is believed that this has 
had a disastrous effect by reducing the 
efficiency of their forces. Lord Read- 
ing, the British high commissioner at 
Washington, in an address this week 
said: “Where stands England today? 
After all these years of war she stands 
with unbroken front, unbending, un- 
yielding in this fight for freedom. This 
last month has brought Britain the 
greatest trial she has ever known. Ger- 
many intimidated Russia into submis- 
sion, thus releasing her army in the 
east. She has been determined to sep- 
arate the English forces from their al- 
lies, the gallant, indomitable army of 
France. We have undoubtedly lost a 
great many men, but we have killed a 
great many more Germans.” 

As a visible evidence of the closer 
co-operation among the allies, Italy 
has sent a number of regiments into 
France to help hold the southern end 
of the western front, thus releasing 
French soldiers for use farther north. 
A certain number of American troops 
are expected to be sent into Italy to 
take a hand in the fighting there. This 
exchange of men and shifting of them 
back and forth wherever they can do 
the most good is a big gain; it is one 
thing that has enabled the Teutons to 
win. It is not only the physical help 
that is given in such cases, but the 
moral support is of the greatest value 
in reviving courage and confidence. 


Hostess—Doesn’t it seem a shame, Mr. 
Jones, that this poor little lamb should 
have to die for us? 

Mr. Jones—Ah, yes, indeed! It is rather 
tough.—Ideas. 


A PROPER SHEDDING. 


We will not look with anxious eye 
Upon impending fears. 
We will not weep, although we’ll try 
To shed some profiteers. 
—Washington Star. 
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young man. “Your beefsteak is undenia- 
bly the most substantial thing I was ever 
introduced to outside a leatherdispensary.” 
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TIME TO NATIONALIZE MT. VERNON. 
T & Daughters ‘of the American 


Revolution, at their convention 
at Washington, did a good thing 
in adopting a resolution asking the re- 
gents of Mt. Vernon to allow soldiers 
and sailors to visit Washington’s old 
home free of charge, and also to throw 
it open to them on Sunday. By a mon- 
strous injustice, Mt. Vernon is in con- 
trol of a close corporation of old maids 
who really have no more rights over 
the place than anyone else but who 
delight in using their power and whose 
object seems to be to allow the people 
to derive the least possible benefit from 
it. 
The estate was purchased in 1858 


by the Ladies’ Mt. Vernon Association, 


with funds collected from the public, 
and the control of it has remained in 
the hands of the regents of that socie- 
ty. One of the wrongs which they per- 
sist in enforcing is that the place is 
kept closed on Sunday. 

This is the one-day of the week when 
most visitors want to see it. Thousands 
of strangers have made the trip of 16 
miles from Washington to Mt. Vernon 
on Sunday, only to be told on arriving 
there that “the rules” prohibit their 
admittance, and they have had to go 
away without seeing the place. 

In the earlier days the common idea 
was that no places but churches should 
be open on Sunday but modern prog- 
ress has dissipated that view and now 
the tendency is to throw open all plac- 
es which possess a legitimate interest 
for the people and which will have a 
wholesome effect on them, Libraries, 
art galleries, museums and similar plac- 
es are now opened at least a part of 
Sunday in every progressive community. 

Congress resisted the popular de- 
mand as long as it could but it finally 
yielded by opening the library of con- 
gress, the Washington monument and 
some other places of interest on Sun- 
day. There are many other government 
institutions at Washington that should 
be opened but which are now closd, 
but gradually a more liberal spirit is 
displacing the old narrowness and big- 
otry. 

In the management of Mt. Vernon, 
however, this narrowness and bigotry 
are still in full swing. It is a shame 
that the place where George Washing- 
ton lived, died and lies buried should 
be under the thumb of any private so- 
ciety. 

Mt. Vernon is the most cherished 
shrine in all America; it is the one 
place where all visitors coming to 
Washington are anxious to go. It is 
a place of rare beauty in itself, and it 
is one of the few places which we have 
in this country where the charms of 
age and historic associations and patri- 
otic devotion center. Every prominént 
foreigner who comes to Washington 
makes a pilgrimage to Mt. Vernon and 
adds his tribute there as-on the altar of. 
freedom. 

But what an insult it is to all finer 








sentiments that this shrine, which ought 
to be open for free access by all, should 
be operated as a private preserve, clos- 
ed on Sunday, and open on weekdays 
only by the payment of an entrance fee, 
like a side-show. Of course the reve- 
nue taken in is spent for keeping up the 
place, but the system is wrong from all 
points of view. 

In this country nearly all public 
places of interest are open free; there 
is something in this fact of their being 
free which fits in with our ideals of 
democracy, equality and liberty. But 
Mt. Vernon, which ought to be- the 
freest of all, is run on a policy of 
stinginess and aristocratic exclusion. 

Washington’s estate on the Potomac 
should be taken over by the govern- 
ment without further delay and thrown 
open freely to all, seven days a week 
and 365 days a year. There should be 
no further turning away of visitors be- 
cause they come on the wrong day and 
there should be no admission charged 
for seeing the home and burial place of 
the Father of His Country. It is a dis- 
grace and a scandal that the present 
situation should have been allowed to 
continue so long. 

For years the Red Cross was run in 
a similar way, as a sort of private in- 
stitution, in control of a lot of women; 
the women who ran it were very good 
women, but the point is that any such 
institution should be public. The Red 
Cross was a comparatively small affair 
so long as it was private; finally the 
government took hold of it, abolished 
the private control and made it prac- 
tically a federal institution, and then 
and then only did it begin to fulfill its 
great mission. 

Mt. Vernon would mean infinitely 
more to our people and to the world- 
at-large if the government possessed 
and administered it. The cost of main- 
taining it would be but a trifle and it 
could then no longer be said that the 
Americans charge people to see the 
home of their most honored patriot. 

The Pathfinder is going to follow 
this matter up and see if action cannot 
be brought about which will give Mt. 
Vernon to the people, to whom it right- 
fully belongs, and which will throw 
the place open to visitors without any 
restrictions beyond those necessary to 
preserve it from damage. We suggest 
to all readers that they bear this thing 
in mind and press it on the attentidn 
of senators, representatives, governors 
and other national and state officials, 
as well as the newspapers, so that pub- 
lic opinion may be aroused and the 
way prepared for action. 


g 
O NE good result of the war is going 
to be that this country will be 
purged of its last pro-German, bolshe- 
The goats 


days ere numbered, 
“Iv ends, the Huns 
annihilated and 
aave been made, 


either by reason or coercion, into good, 
loyal Americans. Yea, it is indeed a 
great work that is ahead. It is the 
greatness of the work that gives us 
the inspiration for it. If this were a 
sordid war of conquest, as it is to the 
Huns, we wouldn’t\be in it, and any- 
way we couldn’t put into it the noble 
spirit we do. But it is a conflict for 
eternal principles; it is a contest not 
primarily for selfish ends but for the 
benefit of all mankind, for all time. It 
is a great war for us for the reason that 
it involves renunciation and self-sacri- 
fice—and you will find that everything 
that is really great does involve renun- 
ciation and self-sacrifice. Our American 
boys are rising to this great occasion. 
Thousands of them who in times of 
peace were almost worthless—loafing 
around with nothing to interest or oc- 
cupy them—are already proving he- 
roes; they are discovering the great 
truth that there is nothing else so fine 
as living for others and if necessary 
dying for them. It is impossible to 
get more than a faint idea of the great 
benefits that are to come from this war, 
but we can begin to perceiye some of 
them. War is not a thing that this 
country would have sought or welcom- 
ed but there is now no doubt that it 
was the only thing that could clear the 
atmosphere and prepare the way for 
the great era of progress that is in 
store for the world. 


q 
a= navigation is going to be as com- 
monplace a thing after the war as 
autoing is now. When the hero ex- 
claims to the heroine, “Come, fly with 
me”, he will mean it and do it literally. 


g 
Peg OMBERL ES German corps are be- 
ing turned into German corpses. 
Let the good work go on. There is no 
good Hun but a dead one. 


gq 
ee administration urges everybody 
to “lay in coal”. Glad they’re not 
telling us to lie in it. 


Gg 
Sige HEDGES the New York public 
man thought of a good Liberty bond 
slogan, namely: “Come across or go 


across.” This is a variation of the ap- 
peal to “Buy Liberty bonds or fight.” 
If we can’t do both we are certainly 
under obligations to do one. 


gq 

CLIPSE of sun which is soon to oc- 

cur will perform a paradoxical 
feat: namely it will begin June 9 and 
will end June 8 No joke about ‘this, 
but an actual fact. It will begin near 
Japan, after the day of June 9 has be- 
gun there—Japan being west of the 
international date-line—and whén it 
arrives in the United States it will be 
the day before. 


q 
S part of the kaiser’s punishment 
we would suggest that he be first 
maimed and nailed to a door, as his 
soldiers treated some of the Belgians; 
then bombed by one of his own Zep- 
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pelins; then placed on an unarmed 
ship and torpedoed by one of his own 
U-boats; then used as a target for one 
of his 76-mile guns; then put on a diet 
of ground glass; then given a bath of 
burning oil by one of his “flammen- 
werfer” gangs; then deluged with some 
f his poison gas, and finally forced to 
<eep awake and listen to a bolshevik 
.peech by his friend La Follette. 


q 
5S things are being done in 
these topsy-turvy times. Merchants 
are being arrested for paying too much 
for eggs, and bakers are being prose- 
cuted for making their bread better 
than they should, by ‘slipping wheat 
flour into it when they offered it as 
wheatless. We are being taught that 
it is as bad to give too good measure as 
it is to give short measure. Justice is 
even-handed and has both eyes blind- 
folded, 
gq 


Ua have had their innings long 
enough, and now it’s turn for U. S. 
boats. 
q 

kK Ae BILL is now in the position 

of the robber who has been caught 
in the act and who is willing to own 
up on condition that he is allowed to 
keep the loot and go unpunished. But 
he’s got to give up the loot and take his 
penalty. So far his career can be lik- 
ened to that of the man who fell out of 
a balloon: the falling is all right, but 
it’s the hitting that hurts. And that’s 
the part that is now coming to the 
kaiser. 


q 

Pa in recent years had been 

wondering whether life was worth 
living, for there seemed to be no pur- 
pose in existence. Now no-one need 
feel that way, for a great dominating 
duty has been placed on humanity. 
There is work for all to do, and the 
way we Americans are going at it 
shows that we are going to do a thor- 
ough job. We are not counting on a 
quick victory; what we are counting 
on and going to have is a sure and per- 
manent victory. Our leaders are defi- 
nitely preparing for war for years to 
come and this shows that they realize 
the size of the job and are taking meas- 
ures accordingly. 


q 
INCOLN, Garfield and McKinley 
were all killed by the hand of an 
assassin. They were all good men; and 
yet the kaiser, who is one of the worst 
men that ever lived, seems to be im- 
mune, As Cowper said, “God moves in 


rc 


a mysterious way his wonders to per- 
form.” Good men are sacrificed while 
their work is but half finished and bad 
men are granted continued leases of 
life in which to carry out their fiendish 
schemes. Human beings can’t see the 
justice or reason of such a dispensa- 
tion. Sudden death would be too good 
for the kaiser, What is needed in his 
case is a lingering death which will 
give him plenty of time in which to re- 
flect on the woes he has inflicted on 
mankind and make him suffer so that 
his example will be a warning to oth- 
ers who in times to come may be tempt- 


ed to take Attila the Hun as their model. 


q 

[ee time ago when Count Czernin, 

the Austro-Hungarian ,foreign min- 
ister, issued his views on peace, in re- 
sponse to President Wilson, we paid 
tribute to him as being the ablest and 
most nearly honest leader the central 
powers had. We knew then that he 
was too honest to remain long in pow- 
er,and now he has been forced to get 
out. The Huns have no use for hon- 
esty, sanity or justice; what they want 
is unscrupulous tools who will blindly 
carry out their devilish schemes. Their 
sacrifice of Czernin, their very best 
man, and their only leader who had 
any idea of the Golden Rule, is in itself 
a confession of great weakness, 


q 
OPE the fuel administration will 
see to it that the thermometer 
doesn’t go above 68 degrees during July 
and August, as well as during January 
and February. 


- there are any Germans who are not 
Huns, let them prove it by acting 
like human beings and renouncing and 
denouncing their Hun masters. Those 
who are caught doing Hun work must 
expect to be wiped out; theirs is the 
choice and theirs the responsibility. 
The allies are acting as the scourge of 
God, in the righteous task of ridding 
the world of the Hun. 


q 

sa nr 9 recrgeerg are wiliing to work a 

while longer provided they are guar- 
anteed wages of $10.50 a day. Such 
wages seem outrageous but even at that 
the ships that the nation needs are 
cheap at the price. We refused to build 
ships in the days before the war, when 
they could be built for a song and now 
we must pay through the nose for 
them. Wages of all skilled artisans are 
unduly high now because our schools 
have been turning out too many liter- 
ary scholars and not enough trained 
mechanics. The Pathfinder has preach- 


ed the gospel of practical education for 
25 years and this gospel is now vindi- 
cated. The country is faced by a crisis 
and while people who can write and 
speak correct English and give all the 
rules of grammar are as common as 
dirt, all sorts of skilled and experi- 
enced mechanics and practical men 
are in such demand that it is necessary 
to pay them almost princely salaries 
to get them to work. The country is 
now simply paying the price for its 
refusal in peace times to adopt the 
kind of education that was needed. 


gq 
ATEST book issued by Carnegie In- 
stitution bears the tantalizing title 
“The Interferometry of Reversed and 
Non-Revefsed Spectra.” We Don’t be- 
lieve this book will be a best-seller. 


q 
RVINE L. LENROOT of Wis. while in 
the house voted for woman suffrage. 
Now he is promoted to the senateand he 
expects to cast another vote for it in the 
senate. It isn’t often that a man can get 
two votes on the same thing in congress. 


NE of our subscribers, who cautions 

us that his letter “is not for publica- 
tion”, makes an appeal for those classes 
of people whose salaries are fixed and 
whose incomes have therefore remain- 
ed stationary during the war while the 
cost of everthing they have to buy has 
jumped enormously. He cites that in 
his Own home they already had five 
meatless days, not to speak of pieless 
and other “less” ones, and were down 
to the very limit when Hoover came 
along and asked them to save still more. 
People in his situation, as he truly says, 
are in a bad predicament, for they have 
to pay the same prices that others do 
and yet they are unable to get even 
by increasing their income. Neverthe- 
less he adds: “If need be I will shoulder 
arms and go to the front”—though he 
is 46 years old. That’s the right spirit. © 
One of the eternal truths that this war 
is intended to teach and will teach is 
that material things are not of primary 
importance. We have all been living in 
the past too much on the material plane. 
Food, drink and raiment have their 
place but they are not, after all, the 
essential things. Jesus made that very 
plain in his teachings but the world has 
refused to leave its nets and follow him. 
This war is hard on everyone but it 
comes much harder on some than on 
others and this will be the case in spite 
of all efforts to equalize the burdens. 
But those on whom the burden falls 
heaviest may be the ones who will re- 
ceive the greatest blessings. 
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vate opinions from the news pages, stating simply the facts 
as they are found. The editorial comment is written more 
from the personal point of view, but “with malice toward 
none and charity for all’’—never with the idea offorcing 
conclusions on our friends, but rather of stimulating though; 
and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to grind, 
no schemes to boost—no interests but yours to safeguard, 
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YOU CAN EARN 
840 10°4000 ayear 


THe Government requires the 
services of thousands of capable 
men and women now. It pays you 
well, Your position is a steady and 
Protected one. It needs men and 
women who can quickly learn and 
act. Are you doing your part to 
win this war? Uncle Sam needs you 
—right here at home. Are you satis- 
fied with your present position? If 
not, you should get one of these 
desirable positions with Uncle Sam. 
He pays you well and gives you 
steady work. 


Get in Gov't Service NOW 


Thousands of Government positions 
have been made vacant by the war. 
New positions are created. You can 
qualify for these positions. We 
teach you how to pass the Civil 
Service examination and get a Gov- 
ernment position. e guarantee 
youa or your money 

as explained in our Guar. 


anty Bond. 
WRITE TODAY & 
formation. 
It's free. You incur no obligation. 
® Letus tell you about thousands of 
protected positions. State your age. 
Present occupation, citizenship an 
vernment position preferred, Ask 
War BulletinRD1002,_—«.. 


Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 
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Brand new, just out. This is positively the most 
beautiful Ring you have ever seen. Made of 
GENUINE STERLING SILVER—GUARANTEED. 
Suitable for either man, woman, girl or boy. 
SEND xO MONE I want to give one per- 

son in each locality one 
of these handsome patristic Rings FREE for just 
a little easy work, which you can do in an hour 
or two. Be first to get one—write TODAY—dquick 
—they are going fast—a post card will do—send 
correct 


ize. 
AMERICA FIRST RING CLUB, 
Dept. 118, Topeka, Kan. 














liigh School Course 
in Two Years 


Here is a thorough, complete, simplified 
High School Course that you can complete in two 


ag Meets college entrance requirements. Prepared 
y leading professors in universities and academies, 


Study at Home in Spare Tim 
A high school education 
multiplies your chances for 
success in iness or social life, 
Study this intensely i sting 
ath aereaniemen take 
the most of your natural ability. 
EBook Sata 
gation. Its absolutely free. Write today. 


School of Correspondence 
P-5055 tilinnie 

















Ci. Pins Stscnienon. te 
ass DESCRIPTION. Two 
@ catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per dozen. 
Union Emblem Co., 601 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, N.Y. 


POEMS WANTED CASH PAID FOR SONGS. Submit mss. to 
Needham Music Co., D168, St.Louis, Mo. 














NY QUESTION BOX} 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market fer old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionarles and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 





Mail for U. S. Soldiers in France. 
Ques. Please give me information rela- 


tive to sending mail to U. S. soldiers in- 


France.—Ans. Same postage rates and 
conditions apply to mail matter addressed 
to soldiers, sailors, marines and others, in- 
cluding civilians, connected with U. S. ex- 
peditionary forces in Europe as would ap- 
ply to such matter if addressed for deliv- 
ery in U. S. except that parcel-post matter 
cannot be insured or sent C. O. D. Im- 
portant papers which can be duplicated 
may be registered but no indemnity will 
be paid for loss of registered mail. Postal 
officials advise that mail for members of 
U. S. expeditionary forces in Europe should 
be addressed as follows: (1) Name of ad- 
dressee; (2) official designation of unit or 
organization to which addressee belongs; 
(3) words, “American Expeditionary Forc- 
es”. Under no circumstances should loca- 
tion or station of a military organization 
be included in address on mail for any 
member of such forces. To insure expe- 
ditious handling and prompt delivery mail 
matter for men in military service in Eu- 
rope should be securely packed and wrap- 
ped, fully and plainly addressed as indi- 
cated above and proper postage should be 
prepaid on it. To this end it is suggested 
that senders of such mail hand it in at 
local postoffice in order that it may be 
weighed, rated and have proper amount of 
postage affixed before senders leave office. 


The Kaiser’s Religion. 


Ques. Is the German Kaiser a Lutheran 
and is the Lutheran the state church of 
Germany?—Ans. Kaiser belongs to con- 
glomerate “reformed” body known as 
“United Church of Prussia” which, with 
Roman Catholic church, holds balance of 
power in Germany. There is no state 
church in empire. 


Treatment of War Prisoners. 

Ques. Was any provision made in the 
Hague convention for the payment of 
prisoners of war? Is the U. S. paying 
German officer prisoners of war the same 
as it pays its own officers of the same 
grade and rank?—Ans. In Hague conven- 
tion of 1899 it was provided that “officers 
taken prisoners receive if necessary the 
full pay accorded them in this position by 
their country’s regulations, the amount to 
be repaid by their government”. It is 
further. provided that labor of prisoners 
of war may be utilized but that such labor 
performed “for the state shall be paid for 
according to the tariff in force for soldiers 
of the national army employed on similar 
tasks.” U. S. treats all German prisoners 
considerately, does not require any of 
them to perform onerous, degrading tasks 
and assigns no duties that are not in ac- 
cord with international law. Commission- 
ed German officers held prisoners have 
been paid at same rate as officers of their 
grade and rank in U. S. army are paid and 
prisoners have been paid for work per- 
formed, according to terms of Hague agree- 
ment. It was announced some time ago, 


however, that U. S. war department had 
cut off payments to commissioned German 
officers because German government is not 
according similar treatment to Americans 
held prisoners of war. 


Governing Device for Auto Engines. 


Ques. Has any self-governing device for 
automobile engines been produced and 
placed on the market and could it be 
adapted for use on a stationary engine?- 
Ans. Some trucks are equipped with auto- 
matic devices connected with gas throttle 
to keep drivers from speeding and racing 
motors. There appears to be no reason 
why similar devices could not be installed 
on stationary gasoline engines. 


Carberefors for Alcohol. 


Ques. Are there any carburetors on the 
market specially designed for the use of 
denatured alcohol?—Ans, Manufacturers 
could readily produce carburetors adapted 
to such fuel but as alcohol is still much 
more expensive than gasoline there is no 
demand for such carburetors and conse- 
quently none are being manufactured. 


Mail of Rural-Route Patron. 


Ques. Can a person who lives on a R. F. 
D. route get his mail from the regular 
postmaster instead of having it delivered 
by the rural carrier if he desires?—Ans. 
He may rent a box at the postoffice and re- 
quest that his mail be deposited therein in- 
stead of being delivered by the rural car- 
rier. 


What is Clay? 

Ques. Please define “clay” and tell me 
how it is produced; also mention some of 
its uses—Ans. Clay is term applied to 
any form of earth which is sufficiently 
plastic to be worked like paste by the hand 
or by the wheel of potter when moistened 
with water. Produced by disintegration of 
rocks. When currents of water carrying 
alluvial matter pass into still waters heav- 
ier stones carried drop to bottom first; 
then come pebbles, then gravel and sand, 
and finally fine silt, which forms clay or 
mud. If mud dries and becomes hard it 
is called shale.. Purest grade of clay is 
known as kaolin and is used for manufac- 
ture of porcelain and white earthenware. 
Pipe clay is plastic and smooth; flint clay 
is hard and dense. Fire clay which is ob- 
tained from coal measures is used for 
manufacture of infusible brick. Other 
clays are used for manufacture of }~ick, 
drain and sewer tile, earthenware, tobacco 
pipes, paving tiles, insulators for electri- 
cal transmission, etc. 


Repatriation of Americans. 


Ques. If an American should go to an- 
other country and become a naturalized 
citizen of that country would he be re- 
garded as an American citizen if he later 
returned to the United States to reside 
permanently?—Ans. He would have to be- 
come naturalized in U. S. same as foreign- 
born alien if he wished to be restored to 
American citizenship. 


Treason against a State. 


Ques. Can the crime of treason be com- 
mitted against a state of the U. S.?—Ans. 
Treason committed in any of the states 
would be committed against nation or fed- 
eral union of which each state is part. 


How Gas Mantles are Made. 

Ques. Please tell me how gas mantles 
are made.—Ans. Welsbach mantle is made 
by saturating knitted tube of organic fiber, 
such as cotton, with solution of salts of 
thorium and cerium, approximately 99 
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parts to one part of organic matter. Tube 
is then molded into desired form, dried 
and burned, mineral matter remaining in 
form of fabric. Film of collodion is final- 
ly applied to give it sufficient strength to 
resist shocks of transportation and hand- 
ling. 





To Fireproof Lamp Wicks. 

Ques. Please tell me how to treat lamp 
wicks so they will not burn out.—Ans. Fol- 
lowing is said to give such results: Steep 
wicks in concentrated aqueous solution of 
tungstate of soda and then dry thoroughly 
in an oven. 





Censorship of Mails. 

Ques. Do censors open letters to and 
from United States?—Ans. We have no 
way of knowing just what the censors do, 
and it would be against public policy to 
tell if we did know. Many letters no 
doubt go through without being opened 
but all are subject to being opened. 


What is Lacquer? 

Ques. Of what is lacquer composed?— 
Ans. Lacquer is varnish consisting essen- 
tially of shellac dissolved in alcohol. Sim- 
ple lacquer is made by dissolving from one 
to four ounces of shellac in one pint of 
alcohol. Various other imgredients and 
coloring materials, such as mastic, Canada 
balsam, pyro-acetie ether, spirits of tur- 
pentine, turpentine varnish,dragon’s blood, 
turmeric, gamboge, saffron, etc., may he 
added, according to special purpose for 
which it is to be used. 


Hyssop and Its Uses. 


Ques. Please describe the plant known 
as hyssop and tell what it is used for— 
Ans. Genus of plants so called are native 
to southern Europe and Asia; now culti- 
vated extensively in’ gardens, principally 
for their beautiful blue flowers, also for 
kind of camphor which they yield, for 
aromatic leaves, young shoots and seeds 
which are used to some extent for culinary 
purposes and for medicine. They are per- 
ennial shrubby plants, growing to height 
of about two feet. They have agreeable 
aromatic odor. Hyssop spoken of in Bible 
as symbol of spiritual purification from sin 
has not been definitely identified. 








Great Salt Lake Has No Outlet. 


Ques. What is the ontlet of Great Salt 
Lake?—Ans. This and other interior lakes 
which receive large part of drainage of 
state of Utah have no outlets to sea; their 
water is carried off by evaporation, hence 
extraordinary saltiness. 





Invention of the Hay Baler. 

Ques. Who invented the hay baler?— 
\ns. First practical machine for baling 
hay was patented in 1853 by H. L. Emery, 
of Albany, N. Y. Two men and a horse 
were required to operate it. 


First Settlement of Boston. 

Ques. When was the first settlement 
made at Boston?—Ans. March 17, 1630, 
on peninsula named Shawmut by Indians 
and called Trimontaine and Tremont by 
white settlers because of three hills within 
its limits. 





Fulton’s Steamboat, the “Clermont”. 

Ques. Please tell me something about 
Robert Fulton’s steamboat, the “Clermont”. 

\ns. This vessel which is generally re- 
urded as first one to be successfully driv- 
en by steam made its first notable trip 
\ug. 7, 1807. It was 130 feet long, 18 feet 
wide, seven feet deep and of 160 tons bur- 
den. It was propelled by paddle wheels, 





one at either side, which were driven by 
steam engine of make known as Watt and 
Boulton. 





Motion of Moon. 


Ques. How do astronomers explain fact 
that moon moves so much faster from first 
quarter to last quarter than from last quar- 
ter to first quarter? As I understand it, 
the moon at first quarter is about 240,000 
miles behind the earth and at last quarter’ 
that much ahead of it—a gain of 480,000 
miles in 14 days. Then from last quarter 
to first quarter it loses the whole gain, by 
its slow motion, until it is again 240,000 
miles behind the earth—Ans. This un- 
derstanding is wrong. The moon with re- 
spect to earth speeds on with nearly same 
velocity at all times. But the earth is 
also speeding om at same time and the 
result is that the moon’s course is not a 
circular one but a compound curve or a 
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SPiRAL Paras of EARtt aw Maas 


spiral. For that matter the sun is also 
speeding on at same time and the earth’s 
orbit is also not circular but spiral, as 
illustrated im accompanying diagram. In 
one sense the moon does go slower dur- 
ing one half of its monthly course than 
during the other—namely with relation to 
sun—but we must consider the moon as 
belonging to the earth, and its motion 
with respect to our planet is practically 
constant. The moon’s path can be likened 
to path taken by a lively dog that circles 
round and round its master as he, the 
master, walks forward along the road. 
The dog’s speed is really constant although 
by a stretch of the sense we might argue 
that with respect to the road he was going 
forward more slowly in one half of the 
circle than in the other half. 


What is a Barrage? 

Ques. What is a barrage? What is a 
curtain fire?—Ans. “Barrage” is French 
for a barrier; it is French term for cur- 
tain fire. It is a systematic bombardment 
in which shells are dropped so thickly, 
along a desired line, that they make a 
curtain or barrier. When Huns make an 
attack on allies, for instance, they lay down 
a barrage just behind the allied first line, 
for purpose of preventing allies from 
bringing up reinforcements. 


Total Solar Eclipse of 1918. 


Ques. Where can information be ob- 
tained regarding total eclipse of sun of 
June 8, 1918?—Ans. Details will be given 
in Pathfinder in due time. Full data in 
World Almanac. 


Learn Shorthand in 5 Hours 


You will be amazed at the quickness with 
which you learn the wonderful K. I. short- 
hand. Surpassingly simple and easy to un- 
derstand. Ba a few hours you'll know the 
whole system; then gain speed in taking 
down dictation, conversation, speeches, or- 
ders, etc., as fast as a person talks. A freeles- 
son will be mailed by King Institute, EA-272 
Station F, New York, N. Y. Just write for this 
and see what you get. Astonish everybody 
with your ability and earn more money. 
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22 Remarkable 
Charts coies FREE 


Positively and absolutely free to you! Not 
one cent to pay for them now or later. Toshow 


how. become a Doctor 
oF egigtate teedenes Same a Be 
Healing by Spinal Adjustment—and to induce quick 





action on your part. it you must act quick. We 
are not certain how we shall continue this 
free offer. Bet ee eet 


Be a Chiropractor 


Make Spina! Adjustments for Relief of 


Ky. an income of 39,000 a year. L. 
96,000 yearly. others oa should be 
able son in J eengen the 
game is evidence that you are master of 
Le of experience re — 
or ne. Jed. you are 
ambitious you send today for the facts. 








Mannierre Bldg. . Devt. 232 
232 oA __ Without cost or obligation tome 
send me free your new illustrated 

& Wpage book and free charts offer. 





|, =a peseecensees 
Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excellent positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: normal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Bdu- 
cation, Athleties, ete. Registration only $2.00, in- 
ghading one of America’s best educational journals, 
The 0 Teacher.one year. Address Dr, Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus, Ohio. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

There is a grow! demand throughout the South 
and West for ca le teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
mem) We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Ay oe fo free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. Manager, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sent 
on trial. Ifit cures, costs you $1.00. 
Hfitfails, costs nothing . 

SUPERBA COMPANY, GY Baltimore, Md. 


INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


Home studyin College, Theological, Law, Business and Gradu- 
ate Schools. Usualdegrees granted. Lock Box 329A, Chicago 


applications filed on partial payment 
PATEN plan. Send for free booklet. Milo 
B. 
RR or i 




















Stevens & Co., 682 F Street 
Washington, D.C. Established 1246 
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5@ a Month 


ww ace The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture—adjust. 


Burlington 


The great B: m Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50a month. You get the watch at 
thesame price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 





LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 

tion with a subscription to the Path- 


Ss AVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do not publish a combina- 


PT tion list, but 
SUBSCRI ION ask Hagan 
to send us a list of the pa- 

MONEY pers desired, and allow s 
FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. W*en you 

YOU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 


HEL-MIT THE KAISER FREE 


Wear this badge if you are against Germany 
and the Kaiser. Every patriotic American 
should have one. Made of handsome metal. 
Will wear for years. Pin back. Can be worn 
by men or women. Sent free with year’s sub- 
scription to our m@@thly paper, Everyday Life, 

\ which contains Jatest Washington news of the 
war, war stories, and items of general interest 
to all the family. 750,000 circulation. Sub- 
scription price 2Sc a year. Pin only, without 
paper, 10c. This offer to introduce 


EVERYDAY LIFE, Dept. B-61, Chicago 


Camera 


light loading Film Pack 
famous Eastman 
le and Fynctionl, 

or Sue ex an 
fifo! p victures 


me 
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— 2 Wax 
Dept. 302 sondne mene 





PEWRITER COMPANY 
,DEARBORN TY Te ie 


Wanted 


Thousands of U. S. Government positions are te be 
filled at from $1200 to $1800. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P88, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list and full description of 
the positions open which will be sent free of charge. 


—Sell the EISEN REGULATOR for 

Ford Headlights. Going like wildfire 

everywhere. Gives spleadid driving 

light at low speed--keeps bulbs from burning out--operates auto- 

matically. Wanted for every Ford. Listen: 

Siler, Okla., sells 12 daily; profit $20. McFarland, Neb., made 

in 17 weeks. No experiedce necessary--we show you 

how. Not sold in stores. Sales guaranteed. No capital necessary. 
Write today for special offer. Address, 

Eisen Instrument 


Co., 697 Valentine Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


MARION NORMAL INSTITUTE 
And University 


Business + A well established school. Ac- 
credited. Students from all sections of America. Resident and 
correspondence courses. Live, healthful, beautiful city, Modern 
Business University has more openings than can fill. Low rates 
willinterest you. &. P. * MM Indiana. 


. ie 
WRITE THE Words FoR A SONG 
We write music and guarantee 


publisher's acceptance. Submit poems on war, love or any subject. 


Music Co., 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
200 BOND ENVELOPES »"""="*"* $1.00 
Covington, 


Acme Supply Co., Ry. Samer, 





Teachers 


























Puzzle-Problem No. 335. 


Horace Daniel, Randolph, Miss., who 
sends in the following problem gives 
warning that it is “knotty”: At what 
time past nine o’clock will the minute 
hand be one-fourth of the distance 
from the 12 mark on the dial to the 
hour hand? 


The American Flag. 


Prior to the revolutionary war the 
British flag stood as the national em- 
blem of the American colonies. Dur- 
ing the period in which separation 
from the mother country was being agi- 
tated various emblems—one of the most 
notable bearing an inscription “Join 
or die”, and another displaying a rat- 
tlesnake, with the words “Don’t tread 
on me”— were widely used by the colo- 
nists. 

The stars and stripes were originated 
in 1777. Congress resolved that “the 
flag of the United States be 13 stripes, 
alternate red and white, and that the 
union be 13 white stars on a blue 
field”. In 1794 the number of stripes 
and stars was increased to 15 to include 
the two states of Vermont and Ken- 
tucky. 

After several new states had thus 
been admitted it was seen that this plan 
of increasing the stripes with the addi- 
tion of new states would in time cause 
the national emblem to appear cum- 
brous and unlovely. Soin April, 1818— 
100 years ago—congress restored the 13 
stripes to represent the 13 original 
states and made the stars to stand for 
the ‘states. At that time there were 20 
states in the Union. 

No definite arrangement of the stars 
had been provided for and until 1912, 
when Presisent Taft ordered that they 
should be arranged in six horizontal 
rows of eight stars each, many differ- 
ent styles were used. As now estab- 
lished the star representing each state 
appears in the order of the state’s rati- 
fication, beginning at the upper left- 
hand corner and reading the rows from 
left to right. The following list shows 
the position of each Sstate’s star: 

First row—No. 1, Del.; 2, Pa.; 3, N. J.; 
4, Ga.; 5, Conn.; 6, Mass.; 7, Md.; 8, S. C. 

Second row—No. 9, N. H.; 10, Va.; 
11, N. Y¥.; 12, N. C.; 13, R. L; 14, Vt; 
15, Ky.; 16, Tenn. 

Third row—No. 17, 0.; 18, La.; 19, 
Ind.; 20, Miss.; 21, IIL; 22, Ala.; 23, Me.; 
24, Mo. 

Fourth row—No, 25, Ark.; 26, Mich.; 
27, Fla.; 28, Tex.; 29, Ia.; 30, Wis.; 31, 
Calif.; 32, Minn. 

Fifth row—No. 33, Ore.; 34, Kans.; 
35, W. Va.; 36, Nev.; 37, Nebr.; 38, Col.; 
39, N. Dak.; 40, S. Dak. 

Sixth row—No, 41, Mont.; 42, Wash.; 
43, Ida.; 44, Wyo.; 45, Utah; 46, Okla.; 
47, N. Mex.; 48, Ariz. 


Solution for Problem No. 331. 
The opening for the first joint of 
pipe on a stove is elliptical. The great- 
est diameter is eight inches and the 


THES ASCRSATION HeUR __ 


least five inches. What is the area of 
the opening? 

The area of an ellipse equals one- 
fourth the product of the diameters bh 
3.1416. One-fourth the product of fiv: 
times eight equals 10. Ten times 3.141() 
equals 31.416 square inches, the are, 
of the opening. 

Taken from solutions submitted by 
J. C. Watkins, Kanawha Falls, W. Va., 
and J, P. Wall, Elbridge, Tenn. 


A Problem in Rime. 


Below is an interesting little prob 
lem in rime from J. A. Saul, Rawson 
Ohio, which even the less expert amonz 
our mathematical readers should be 
able to solve with comparatively little 
difficulty. The question of course is 
how old is each? 

Said Robin to Richard: “If ever I com: 

To the age that you are,brother mine, 
Our ages united would amount to th 

sum 

Of years making ninety and nine.” 
Said Richard to Robin: “That’s certai 

and if it be fair 

For us to look forward so far 
I shall then be double the age that yo 

were 

When I was the age that you are.” 


The Muskrat. 


Should you chance to be sauntering 
at dusk on a bank of the river or the 
creek at the edge of town when the 
noises of the day are gone you may see 
gracefully moving in the stream the 
brown body of the fiber zibethicus, re- 
marks the Indianapolis News. You wil! 
perhaps know this little swimmer some- 
what better under his familiar name 
of muskrat, and he is also calléd musk 
beaver, and by the Indians name: 
musquash, 

He is a native, found. all over Nort! 
America, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. The body is ratlike, 13 to 15 
inches long, and the tail is nine or 1) 
inches long. The color is ruddy brown 
above, darker on the back and grayish 
below. The under fur is fine, close and 
silky. Once it was much used for hats, 
but now it is chiefly used for women’s 
furs. 

The muskrat lives near lakes, ponds 
and sluggish streams, in the banks of 
which it makes its burrows, with the 
entrance under water. These animals 
are nocturnal by habit. The galleries 
that form the entrances to their nests 
sometimes extend 20 to 30 feet from 
the water. 

The muskrat is a clean feeder, though 
rather omnivorous in his taste, as he 
eats roots, grasses, vegetables, fruits, 
mussels, fish and even flesh, when he 
can get it. At times muskrats do much 
damage by undermining the embank- 
ments of streams. They are prolific, as 
they bring forth young as often as 
three times a year, with from four to 
six at a birth. 

Some of the earlier residents of In- 
dianapolis proclaimed that the musk- 
rat was a choice article of food, having 
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a high gamy flavor that excelled the 
flesh of any other animal. It is said 
that even today the muskrat is sold in 
the Baltimore and Detroit markets 
where it finds ready and appreciative 
buyers. 


How the Filipinos Use Bamboo. 


A reader of the Pathfinder, Carrie E. 
Anderson, Fay, Minn., has given us in 
a letter some interesting information 
relative to the use of bamboo in the 
Philippines. She should be qualified 
to speak on the subject for she has 
spent eight years in the islands. 

Furthermore, while there she “lived 
in a bamboo house tied together with 
bejuco and roofed with nipa, drank 
from bamboo cups water which had 
been carried in bamboo poles, ate deli- 
cious rice cooked in a green bamboo 
joint, enjoyed a finely polished split 
bamboo floor with cracks half an inch 
wide in it, allowing cool air from below 
to circulate through the house and af- 
fording a convenient means for dispos- 
ing of refuse, made and wore bamboo 
hats, carried bamboo shopping bags, 
sat on bamboo stools, ate bamboo 
sprouts at bamboo tables, used bamboo 
brushes and brooms and heard bands 
leading a funeral procession playing on 
bamboo instruments, ‘A Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight’, 

Bamboo for building houses and oth- 
er purposes, she tells us, is split with a 
bolo, a kind of knife which every na- 
tive laboring man carries in his belt 
ready for use. Houses are bound and 
fastened together with bejuco, a kind 
of rattan. Doubtless the natives could 
produce fire by rubbing two bamboo 
sticks together, as can be done with al- 
most any kind of dry wood in any 
land, but all of them, old and young, 
male and female, being inveterate smok- 
ers, all are constantly well supplied 
with matches and would consider it a 
calamity to be without them. Sections 
of the hollow bamboo are cut and used 
for carrying water, for cooking, etc. 


ON THE FARM. 
She walked by his side. “A simple farm 
boy he was. And she looked into his eyes, 
for she, too, loved the country. They came 


to a gate. The boy opened the gate and 
gently they passed through. She could not 
thank him—for she was but a Jersey cow. 
—Orange Peel. 


H. C. L. OF PREACHIN’. 


There’s lots of trouble everywhere, 
More’n most of us can bear; 

The kaiser’s made a lot of it, 

So everyone must “do his bit”; 

But worst of all the trouble is 

My preacher says that preachin’s riz! 


We ought to have that preacher man 

And keep him ’s busy as we can; 

He ought to farm and preach and pray, 
And keep a-goin’ every day; 

But laws-a-me! the trouble is 

My preacher says that preachin’s riz! 


Well, so’s milk, and eggs and hay, 
(Most everything that grows’ll pay;) 
And hogs, and butter, wheat and rye, 
Barley, oats—and whisker dye; 

But just to think, of all that is! 

That even preachin’s got to riz! 





*Twas n’t much for us to give 

A dollar so’s he could live; 

And keep a preachin’ right along 

And see the sick, the well, the strong; 

But now, oh, what a fuss there is 

When preacher say that preachin’s riz! 
—Rev. W. H. Vogler, in The Moravian. 


ASSISTING FATHER TIME. 


A Richmond ‘darky called upon an old 
friend, who received him in a rocking 
chair. The visitor at once observed not 
only that his host did mot rise, but that 
he continued to rock himself to and fro 
in a most curious way, similar to that “of 
a person suffering from colic. 

“You ain’t sick, is yo’, Harrison,” asked 
the caller anxiously. 

“No, I ain’t sick, Mose,” said Harrison. 

A moment’s silence, during which the 
caller gazed wide-eyed at the rocking fig- 
ure. “Den,” continued Mose, “why in good- 
ness does you rock yo’se’f dat away all 
de time?” 

Harrison paused not in his oscillations 
as he explained: “Yo’ know dat good-fur- 
nothin’ Bill Blotts? Well, he done sold me 
a silver watch fo’ five dollahs, an’ ef I stops 
movin’ like dis, dat watch don’t go!” 





Question: What is “dollar diploma- 
cy”? Answer: Slipping a dollar bill 
into a letter and securing in return the 
Pathfinder for a whole year, for either 
yourself or some deserving friend. 














The Best Opportunity 








its combifiation. .« . . 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at ever 
mer school to be held during 1918. Much 
assigned. Many can make good — — for the = nder and 


teachers’ institute or sum- 
the best territory still un- 
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New Offers, New Features, E:asiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 











Experience unnecessary. *Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent's outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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In Advance 
‘This Marvelous 








CAMERA 
On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous 
picture-taking and making cameras to be 
. sent out absolutely on approval without a 
penny in advance just to prove that it is the 
most hata epi ee —— sen- 
sation e age. you must send for it 
quick! Just think 
of it—the new 
Mandel-ette 


TAKES 


AND 


MAKES 
Finished 
} Pictures 
Instantly 


, drop card in Govdlage rand inone 
card photo 234x336 
itself, is out 444x5x7 inches, 


You press the button 
minute take out a perfect, finished pos 
inchesin size. Came 


Loads in daylight 16to 10 60 post cards at one time. 


No Films—No Piates—No Dark Room 
Not a bit of the muss and bother of the sami versal 
n 


os It is instantaneous photography. 
focus lens produces sharp pictures at 
Pictures canes Coven and — automatically. ates + en over= 
develop; results simply 


We Trust You 


No difference who you are, where you live or what 
your » we will send you the complete *‘Mandel-ette”’ 
outfit ately on es and ve you 10 days to test 
it. If not satisfactory re jut when you see what 
een jictures pie taies20 a uick,s oe. wae os ber 
—if you w ° ou sim send us 
month until our special of only tetb in net yan 


Easy Payments—No References 


No pet wee of any kind. ¢. Mostly nts so small 
you'll not notice them, Lots of fun ed big profits, 


No Experience Required 
Plain instructions and oourehing complete with outfit 
Breccm boom Sekine ig pictures the moment it arrives, 
We guarantee that even a child ean operate it. Mail 
coupon right now. No risk or obligation to keep camera. 
es — The Chicago Ferrotype Co.,— a 
Desk 247 Ferrotype Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me at once one complete model Mandel-ette 
Gunee cs ag aoe supply of post cards and in- 
structions. to examine and test it thoroughly 
and if satiafied eep it and Ye paid you $1. a month unt 
your aqectel price ce of Sao Otherwise I will] 
return it at the end o: 


Name. sees | 


versal 




















Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





U. 8. Government wants help. Men—women, 18 
or over. War preparations compelling thousands ap- 
eer tom $100 month. Easy clerical work. Short hours. 

acations with pay. Common education sufficient. 


Write immediately for list and desc piption of pr 
tions, Franklin Institute, Dep’t. P152, 


ochester, N ¥ 
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U. S. Government wants thousands clerks at Wash- 
ington, immediately, for war prepartory work. $100 
month. Quick increase. Men—women 18 or over, 
7 hour day. 30 days vacation. Easy clerical. work. 
Common education sufficient. Your country needs 
you. Help her and live in Washington during these 
stirring war times. Write immediately for free list 

itions open. ee Institute, Dep't. P168, 
hester, 


OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 












































No. 2022—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 
Medium, Large, and Extra —. It requires for a 
Medium size 4 3-8 yards 86-inch material. 
Price, 10c. 

EY 2422—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 

a ie — 8 requires 2 3-4 yards of 6 inch 
materia Price 1 

Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 2448 cut 

in 7 tr 384, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 ond 46 inches bust 

ge ay Skirt 2444 is cut “ta 7 sizes: 24, 26. 

28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. For a med- 
ium size the entire dress will require 8 1-2 yards of 
36-inch material; without the tunic 2 yards less. TWO 
separate patterns, 10c FOR BACH patt ern. 

©. 2433—Ladies’ House Dress,—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
38 ae 5 3-4 yards of 44-inch material. Price, We 
2178—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 
a “jo years. It requires 3 3-4 7 of 36-inch ae 
rial, for an 8-year size. Price, 10c. 

No. 2 Good Sport Suit —Cut in 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 4 3-4 yards 
of 44-inch material. The skirt measures about 1 3-4 
yard at the foot. Price, 10c. 


Herewith find ‘wane for which send me 
the following patterns 


Pattern. Mee cecccrcescevecess Size 
Pattern No....+.+ 
Pattern No..cesevcees 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. ©. 


Be sure to sign your full name and address below, 











Wins Captaincy in Italian Navy. 

Elise Belluomini, an Italian girl, was 
recently appointed a captain in her 
country’s merchant marine. She is the 
first woman to be accorded this honor 
and her elation over the prospect is 
unbounded, 


All her life Signorina Belluomini had 
a longing to be a sailor. The people 
who lived in the little town which was 
her home rebuked her for her peculiar 
traits, some even going so far as to 
declare that she was possessed by the 
devil. She would not be turned aside, 
however; instead her determination to 
become a sailor grew and one day she 
had the good fortune to win the friend- 
ship of an old sea captain. 


Through him she drew the interest of 
naval authorities and she was eventu- 
ally allowed to take a course at the 
nautical college. Her progress there 
was phenomenal. In a remarkably 
short time she had mastered the most 
complicated problems of navigation and 
in the end was granted a captain’s cer- 
tificate. Writing of her success, she 
says: 

“Where shall I be sent? I do not 
know, but I am ready for everything. 
I join the marines in troubled times, 
and I know seamen risk their lives 
every day. But I will show my crew 
that a woman can be as brave as a man, 
If my fate is to be torpedoed I shall ob- 
serve the traditions of the sea and be 
the last to leave the ship intrusted to 
me. My life I sacrifice in advance, It 
is at the service of my country and of 
my dear, noble sisters, France and Eng- 
land. I only hope my example will be 
followed. 


Wanted—A Husband. 


Wanted, by maids in, every state, 
county, city and village in America, a 
husband, writes Iva Butler, of Macon, 
Mo, Wanted, by millions of bachelor 
maids in the United States, a husband 
who can earn an income that will en- 
able him to give her at least the equiv- 
alent of what she has earned before 
marriage; who will give her said amount 
as regularly and readily as her employ- 
er did. Wanted, a husband whose aim in 
life is not smokers, lodges, hunting and 
fishing trips, a good time with the boys; 
who will not neglect his wife; who 
loves a home. , 

Wanted, a husband who knows how 
to dress the children, to get an emer- 
gency meal, to wash the dishes, to beat 
the rugs; who can be a partner in the 
home. Wanted, a husband who will 
help take care of the children to the 
extent of staying at home with them an 
occasional evening. Wanted, a hus- 
band who can hear the children’s pray- 
ers and put them to bed. Wanted, a 
husband who knows the vital differ- 
ence between a wife and a housekeep- 
er; between his home and his office; 


between his few minutes down town 
after supper and the hour he really 
spends there; who will not rage when 
his wife speaks of household affairs 
after supper, who will not ridicule 
woman suffrage and women’s clubs. 

Wanted, a husband who will not be 
a slouch or a business slave; who will 
not limit his life to the almighty dol- 
lar; who knows the need of a vacation 
for the family and of a certain amount 
of social relaxation; who can be as 
much at ease in evening dress among 
cultured, refined women as he can at 
work. Wanted, a husband who would 
not look on marriage as the means of 
obtaining a housekeeper. Wanted, a 
husband who loves the stimulus of vic- 
tory; who will not lose ambition by 
one defeat; who is willing to pay the 
price of success. 

Wanted, a husband who can be 
patient in sickness and understanding 
in trouble, who can love when his 
wife’s youth is past; who can see his 
wife inherit or earn money without 
being sarcastic about it. Wanted, a hus- 
band who does not grumble, who can 
be a companion, an inspiration; whose 
love can lighten the shadows of sor- 
row; who can keep his faith even 
though all women fall to doubting. 

Wanted, a husband who can love 
through the years, in health, in sick- 
ness; in plenty, in poverty; through 
better, through worse. A man who can 
meet these requirements wiil find mil- 
lions of women ready to fall into his 
arms and praise the powers that be for 
the privilege of making him a home 
and caring for his children. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Spy Act Includes Women. Congress has 
amended the espionage law, making it ap- 
ply to enemy alien women as well as men. 
In investigating the activity of spies in 
this country the department of justice 
came to the conclusion that women are be- 
ing used as agents of Germany almost as 
widely as men. 


Give Overtime for Dressing. Some weeks 
ago the Standard Oil Co. of Bayonne, N. J., 
ordered the female employees of the com- 
pany’s plant to wear overalls while at work. 
Recently a delegation appeared before the 
superintendent and asked that the girls be 
paid for the half-hour consumed every day 
in changing their’ clothes. The women 
contended that inasmuch as they did not 
spend the time for their own amusement 
they ought to be paid for the minutes con- 
sumed. After considering the matter the 
superintendent granted their. request. 


Girl Scouts Watch Pro-Germans. On the 
east coast of Florida is a stretch of terri- 
tory inhabited by people whose speeches 
in favor of Germany and against the Unit- 
ed States have aroused the neighborhood. 
Fearing that they might commit treasona- 
ble acts Girl Scouts have taken it on them- 
selves to watch all whom they have reason 
to suspect and report their actions to the 
navy patrol with whom a close touch is 
kept through a system of signals, All of 
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the girls are expert horsewomen and they 
patrol the stretch with rifles, ready for 
anything that might turn up. “We feel as 
responsible as if we were part of the rogu- 
lar military organization of the govern- 
ment,” said the captain. 





German Singer Can Sue. The appellate 
division of the New York supreme court 
has granted Mme. Margarete Arndt-Ober, 
« German subject, the right to sue the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. for alleged breach 
of contract. Had Mme. Arndt-Ober been 
residing in Germany, the court stated, it 
would have been impossible at this time 
to have brought suit in this country but 
being a resident here the right could not 
be denied her. 


In Thick of Fight. News came to the 
headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association that while on their 
way to establish a hospital at the front 
several members of the women’s overseas 
hospital suddenly found themselves cut 
off from their base. They had plenty to 
do, however, and after being moved to a 
safer place they were put to work attend- 
ing to the wounded. 





To Make Army Uniforms. During the 
slack seasons in factories making women’s 
garments thousands of women workers in 
New York city usually are laid off. This 
year, Officials of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union aver, there will 
be no slack season, for the factories will 
start making army uniforms as soon as 
possible. Approximately 40,000 women 
workers are employed in the factories and 
much hardship is experienced by many 
who are not able to find other employment 
during the periods the plants are shut 
down. 


Open Neck Wear Preferred. For a num- 
ber of years French women have been in 
the habit of keeping their throats wrapped 
tightly in furs during the cold weather. 
Last winter Dame Fashion decreed that 
furs should be worn open at the throat, 
not buttoned as before. The effect of the 
change on the health of the women is re- 
markable, French doctors say. The new 
style of wearing low necks has reduced the 
number of sore throats 75 per cent. Hope 
is expressed that the benefits thus derived 
will prevent French women from ever 
again going back to the old custom of 
wearing their throats wrapped up: 


Wife Beats Husband for Office. In the 
village elections recently held Mrs. Carrie 
Dawley, of Cleveland, N. Y., defeated her 
husband for village treasurer, an office 
which he had held 12 years. This is be- 
lieved to have been the first contest be- 
tween husband and wife for political 
ffice since women in the state were given 
the vote. 








Must Pay for Wife’s Camouflage. Louis 
Whalen, of Richford, N. Y. was haled into 
‘ourt the other day and made to pay an- 
ther dollar for his wife’s support. He 


was already giving her $9 a week. This 
amount, she declared, was _ insufficient. 
Whalen complained that his wife spent 
her money for trash, such as fancy soaps, 
face powder, etc. “Yes, they are trash,” 
said the judge, “but they are a part of a 
woman’s upkeep. Pay her $10 a week.” 


Airplanes Escort Miss Wilson. Several 
airplanes flying in battle formation accom- 
panied the train which carried Margaret 





Wilson, daughter of President Wilson, 
from Waco, Tex., to Austin during her re- 
cent tour of army cantonments in the Lone 
Star state. 


Over 300 Descendents of Mrs. Jane Jar- 
vis, of Liverpool, attended her funeral the 
other day. There were 10 children present, 
74 grandchildren, 187 great-grandchildren 
and over 30 great-great-grandchildren. Mrs. 
Jarvis was 99 years old. 











“Say Doctor, This Prescription 
Works Like Magic”’— Physician . 
Explains Why Nuxated Iron 


Quickly Increases the Strength and Energy of Men and Brings Roses to 
the Cheeks of Nervous, Rundown Women. 


Ask the first hundred strong, 
healthy looking people you meet 
to what they owe their strength 
and energy and see how many 
reply “Nuxated Iron.” 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, for- § |] 
merly Physician of Bellevue Hospi- 
tal (Outdoor Dept.), of New York 
and the Westchester County Hospi- 
tal says: “Thousands of nervous, 
run-dewn, anaemic people suffer 


BY 


Lie Lease 
from iron deficiency but,do not fe Vea 7 
, al 


know what to take. There is noth- 
ing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron & 
—to quickly enrich the blood, and thereby 
put roses in the cheeks of women and give 
men increased strength and energy. 

Unlike the older forms of iron, Nuxated 
Iron does not injure the teeth nor upset 
the stomach, but is readily assimilated and 
you can quickly recognize its action by a 
renewed feeling of buoyant health. 

No matter what other iron remedies you 
have used without success if you are not 
strong or well you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: 

See how long you can work or how far 
you can walk without becoming tired; next 
take two five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals for two 
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weeks. Then test 
your strength again 
and see how much you 
have gained. To be ab- 
solutely sure of getting real ‘ 
organic iron and not some 
form of the metallic vari- 
ety always ask for Nuxated Iron in its orig- 
inal packages. Nuxated Iron will increase 
the strength, power and endurance of deli- 
cate, nervous, run-down people in two 
weeks’ time in many instances. 


«» MANUFACTURERS NOTE: Nuxated Iron recom- 

mended above by Dr. Sullivan can be obtained from 

any good druggist, with or without eas pre- 

scription, on an absolute guarantee suecess by its 

ah amet toe or money refunded. It is dispensed by 
ood druggists and general stores. Advt. 

















GRAY HAIR 


Restored toOriginal Color 


Gray hair positively, quickly restored to origi 
Cee ane ee ee COLON EAR 
guaranteed to do this or it costs i. ae nothing! 





KOLOR-BAg is a pleasi 

pr paration. thn mo injdrouy tngreaents = Color- 
ss, stainless. Crete a dye wonderful 
scientific peepee. Acts Siecetly on the pigments of 
the h dandruff and scalp intwo 
coplcatons. 1 -banishee dandreff snd Baking if 


GLOR-BAR PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Washington St., Dept. S45, Chicago, ut. 


WONDERFUL PHONOGRAPE OFFER 


Here is our New Style E. D. L. Phonograph—the latest 
improvement—without the horn. It is a perfect beauty. 
Mahogany finish, tone arm black japanned, nickel wind- 
ing crank, accurately constructed, smooth running spring 
motor, speed regulator, stop lever and 634 turn table. 
PLAYS ANY DISC RECORD 
Both lateral and vertical cut, 6,7 or 8 
inches. This machine will give you more 
entertainment than anything 
you ever owned. Strong and 
durable. No parts to get out 
of order. 


Send No Money 2st: 


we will send you 
our Art ge vege > to dispose 


us the $6 you 


E. D. bona 337 W. Madison St., 







































fresh from the factory. 


==> All These e rR E - — 
jes a plated ior Neck Chain, Gold co 






. Writetoday. H.R. 


Bracelet and 4Gold plated Rings. 1912 designs, 
ALL 


fot selling only 12 pieces of our Jewelry at 100 each, 


Given FREE to anyone 
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Copyrighted 1918 by the Frank A. Munsey Co, 
PRECEDING PART BRIEFLY TOLD, 


John Tremble, a clerk for the Clumley Contracting 
Co., had yielded to temptation and misappropriated 
$900, expecting to replace it soon. Fear drives him 
to run away and take refuge on Jericho island. 
There he finds the dead body of a man and the idea 
suggests itself to him that he can drop out of sight 
by making it appear that this dead man is himself. 
He leaves a note pip & that he was the victim of 
a plot by the Clumley . to get rid of him because 
he knew about frauds in state contracts which the 
concern had committed, and he invents a fictitious 
man—Edgar Smith—and says this man had been 
engaged to kill him. He becomes a rolling-stone, 
and one day he reads a placard telling of $1000 re- 
ward for the arrest of this Edgar Smith for the 
murder of John Tremble—himself. He acts suspl- 
ciously and he comes near being arrested for the 
murder, by Chief McFarland. He ships as a sailor 
and is injured and disfigured in a wreck. Five years 
after his disappearance, he returns to his old home. 
He has a beautiful wife but she supposes him dead 
and she has developed “an attachment for a _ rising 
young lawyer-politican named Coggeswell. Tremble 
returns to his old home and is welcomed by his 
mother but the shock is too much for her and_she 
dies. Tremble learns, from her that his wife Jane 
has married Coggeswell, and he promises her that 
he will do nothing to harm them. While at his 
mother’s he is arrested by Chief McFarland and is 
held as Edgar Smith, for the murder of John Tremble, 


Both Governor Coggeswell and his wife 
felt a certain constraint, which continued 
as the meal progressed. They were lunch- 
ing alone together in their home—what the 
newspapers of the state referred to as the 
“Executive Mansion.” The governor had 
returned to the capital several hours after 
midnight from a conference in a distant 
city and had risen late. This was their 
first opportunity to discuss the reports in 
the newspapers, and yet it seemed as if 
neither of them cared to be the first to 
mention the ‘subject. 

Coggeswell was as gallant as ever, Jane 
as tender and responsive. They spoke 
about their plans for the coming winter. 
They spoke about Coggeswell’s father and 
mother, neither of whom was very well. 

But all the time each knew that the 
other was thinking of but one thing, and 
that the wind-up of the trial of Edgar 
Smith for the murder of John Tremble, 
None of the papers had neglected that 
final scene enacted when the jury brought 
in itseverdict, Certain of the papers, never 
friendly to the reform administration, had 
launched the story under head-lines that 
screamed at least a portion of Tremble’s 
declaration as Tremble had screamed it 
himself—“I’m _ Tremble Myself!” Smith 
Yells. 

The governor put down his coffee-cup, 
touched his lips with the water of the 
finger-bowl the servant had placed there 
before retiring. He shifted his chair about 
slightly, lit a cigar. He cast a glance at 
Jane in a way she loved:from the corner 
of his eyes. 

“I told father not to worry about the 
statements of that crazy man in the news- 
papers this morning. Had the old gentle- 
man on the long distance. He sent his 
love to you.” The governor maintained his 
sidewise glance while he said this. Tenta- 
tively he smiled. 

Jane busied herself with imaginary ac- 
tivities on her side of the table for several 
seconds. There was a glistening brightness 
in her dulcet eyes that threatened to be- 
come tears. Suddenly she confronted his 
look. “Oh, George!” she cried softly. “It 
is terrible. I wouldn’t have had this hap- 
pen for the world—on your account!” 

“If it was only on my _ account,” 
Coggeswell laughed, sincerely, hopeful of 


relieving the emotional strain,“you haven’t 
one single thing to worry about. Do you 
suppose that the ravings of a lunatic can 
affect me one way or the other? Why, 
Jane, honey, half the crooks in this state 
would be shouting as much and worse if 
they thought they could hurt me by it.” 

Jane also managed a smile, but at least 
two of those tears brimmed over. She 
touched them away. The wistfulness of 
her smile extended to her refreshened eyes, 

“Do you think he is really insane?” she 
asked. 

The governor didn’t answer immediately. 
That was something to be decided—some- 
thing which he himself might have to de- 
cide upon officially sooner or later. He 
devoted his attention to his cigar while he 
thought. “Not in the legal meaning of 
the word,” he concluded, with judicious de- 
liberation. “It’s my idea that the fellow 
is a particularly shrewd* and dangerous 
crook.” 

“He said the same thing at the time of 
his arrest,” Jane recalled, hypnotized by 
the horror of it. 

“And succeeded in kicking up something 
of a sensation,” Coggeswell amended. “It 
shows how clever he is. Audacious is the 
word. Good Lord! Who’d have believed 
it? Arrested right here in Mother Trem- 
ble’s garden, when the dear old lady had 
just died—died, most likely, as a result of 
seeing him, of hearing something that he 
must have told her! An ordinary man 
would have been frightened stiff. What 
does he do? Declares right off that he is 
Tremble himself—that the old lady isready 
to identify him as such! Why, the dirty 
scoundrel—if he hadn’t been found guilty 
of the murder of John Tremble himself we 
could have sent him away for life for the 
murder of John Tremble’s mother!” 

Jane was listening with a certain rigidi- 
ty. Coggeswell gave her another sidelong 
glance, saw that she was mistress of her- 
self. It was a habit of his-to pass his mind 
in review, so to speak, with Jane there to 
aid him. 

“No,” he went on, with growing aggres- 
siveness; “the fellow isn’t insane. The 
thing is too infernally well conceived, too 
sustained. I don’t blame Ellory Channing 
for making insanity the grounds of his 
defense. It was the only defense possible. 
But if Smith’s delusion that he was John 
Tremble was real he wouldn’t have waited 
five years before coming back—wouldn’t 
have waited until he was crippled and dis- 
figured beyond the possibility of proper 
identification as John Tremble by the hun- 
dreds who would have been ready to recog- 
nize him. The fellow’s a murderer. At 
heart he’s a wholesale murderer.” 

Again the governor let himself go in 
thought. “Great Heavens! When I 
think—” He emitted a nervous laugh. He 
pushed back his chair. He got up and 
walked around swiftly to where Jane was, 
kissed her as she swooningly surrendered 
herself to him. He drew up another chair 
and seated himself at her side. 

“When I think,” he continued, “what it 
would mean if what this fellow said was 
true! Have you thought of that?” 

Jane waited. They were often like two 
children when together alone. There was 
a boyish strain in the governor, something 
that kept him perpetually young. This had 
suddenly become one of those games that 
children love—like the telling of ghost sto- 
ries, something to bring a shudder, just 
morbid make-believe. 

“John Tremble alive,” the governor con- 
tinued softly, with a frightened little 
laugh; “me hounding him with rewards 
and things, pretending that he is ah assas- 
sin—the victim being none other than him- 


self; me using this means to steal Trem- 
ble’s beautiful wife, get famous, become 
governor of the state; then, when Tremble 
is caught, haying him condemned to death 
—for the murder of himself; refusing ex- 
ecutive clemency—using my office to kil! 
him off for good to keep his wife; keep m) 
reputation !” 

Jane shuddered but Coggeswell was 
gripped by his imagination. He drew her 
into his arms. He kissed her. He summed 
up the situation his words portrayed. 

“Can’t you see it?—a howl of joy from 
the Clumley gang!—a scandal te shock 
and delight the world!—me impeached put 
out of office disgraced myself a murdere: 
by intent!—you no longer my wife! 
father and mother heart-broken, killed b) 
grief !—little George, Jr—if it should be a 
boy,” he whispered. 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Jane. She tried to 
laugh. Instead, her tears gushed out. Sh: 
threw her arms about Coggeswell’s neck 

“There! There!” he murmured softly. 
“What a fool I am to let my mind run on 
like that. Why, little darling, there i: 
nothing that can destroy our happiness.’ 

There was a tap at the door. Jane right 
ed herself, as Coggeswell himself straight 
ened up, prepared to leave. “T’ll be run 
ning along,” he said cheerfully, “I’ve got 
a big day ahead of me.” He kissed: he: 
again, saw that she was over her little fit 
of weeping. “Forget all about it,” h 
whispered soothingly. “Good-by! See yor 
at dinner.” 

She caressed him with her eyes. 
in!” she called. 

“Oh, yes!” Jane exclaimed softly, i: 
response to what the servant told he: 
“Send the child in here. Perhaps she ha: 
had nothing to eat. She looks undernour 
ished. You might bring in some fresh cof 
fee and some pastry—” 

The visitor was Pop Meachem’s daugh 
ter. She crept into the room like a shadow 
—pale, somber-eyed. She smiled slightly 
in response to Mrs. Coggeswell’s cheerfu! 
welcome. Her lips parted, but whatever it 
was she said was inaudible. She sat down 
on the edge of the chair the governor of 
the state had recently occupied while hx 
was eating his luncheon. 

“This is a pleasure, indeed, Blanche,” 
said the governor’s lady as she might have 
spoken to the daughter of an old and 
wealthy family. “I wonder if I couldn’ 
induce you to eat a tart with me and tak: 
a cup of coffee. Or would you prefer choc 
olate?” 

Blanche again moves her lips, probably 
to signify that she was not hungry, since 
she didn’t move otherwise. She kept her 
large dark eyes on her hostess. They were 
very beautiful eyes Jane reflected—whilc 
she smiled, while she sought to dispel from 
her mind the last of the ‘flying storm- 
clouds there. 

The servant returned and went away 
again. Not until then did Blanche become 
distinctly audible. What she said was this: 
“I know that you wouldn’t do anything 
to hurt anyone.” 

“Why, of course not, dear,” said Jane. 

‘Did you ever have a canary-bird named 
Peggy ?” 

“A canary-bird—named Peggy?” 

The question struck Jane as so strang 


“Com 


' that it bewildered her for a moment. Ther 


came to kh * a flash of recollection, but i! 
merely increased her bewilderment. Th: 
dark eyes of her visitor were still upon her 
Pop Meachem’s daughter sat there a frai! 
and shadowy Sphinx. 

“Yes; but that was years ago,” Jane re- 
sponded. “Why, that was when I was : 
girl, before I was married!” 

Blanche neither smiled nor showed sur 
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prise. “Did you,” she continued softly, 
unmoved by the other’s surprise; “did you 
have a pump in the back yard, with a 
wooden spout and a gourd to drink out of? 

and a pink-check dress that you got all 
wet one day when you were getting some- 
one a drink?—someone who rode up to 
your house on a bicycle?” 

Jane not only heard this. It was as if 
her faculty of hearing had expanded to in- 
clude sight. The picture that came up into 
her mind was that of a small house in the 
country on a Sunday afternoon, the Sab- 
bath peace around, a canary-bird trilling in 
emulation of all the wild birds about, her- 
self in fresh gingham seated on the porch, 
the touch of romantic suspense as a youth 
on a bicycle turned in from the public 
roadway. 

The youth was “Tremble. Jane’s eyes 
were open. She was in possession of all 
her other faculties. But it was as if it re- 


_ quired a physical wrench to bring herself 


back to her present circumstances. She 
made a conscious effort to insure the soft- 
ness and steadiness-of her voice. 

“Who’s been telling you all about this, 
my dear?” 

“He did,” Blanche replied, “He’s sick. 
He’s my friend. He’s in the cell next to 
papa’s,” 

“Yes; go on!” Jane’s voice was a mere 
breath. Blanche Meachem’s was not much 
more as she continued. It was pity only 
that was moving Blanche. 

“He had his head in his hands. He was 
talking all the time. He said that the old 
lady. you lived with called you Nettie, and 
that she made him and you go to church 
with her that first Sunday night, and that 
there was a full moon,” 

“Why are you telling me this, child?” 

“Because I was so sorry for him,” 
Blanche answered. “He’s kind to papa, 
He wakes papa up when papa talks in his 
sleep. And now he says that you know 
who he is, and that you could save him if 
you wanted to. Oh, he doesn’t blame 
you!” the girl put in, softly and quickly, 
for fear anything that she might say would 
lead the governor’s lady to judge the pris- 
oner harshly. “He says that he is glad 
you’re married again. He says that he 
never amounted to much, anyway; only, he 
says he doesn’t want to die. And I don’t 
want him to die, either,” Blanche conclud- 
ed, with a slight swell of emotion. “I 
don’t want anyone to die!” 

The faint spasm of grief and revolt that 
quivered into her voice and face was all the 
more touching because of “that abiding 
tranquillity of hers. It may have been 
this that brought the sudden arch to Jane 
Coggeswell’s own heart. It was an internal 
paroxysm, an explosion, that might have 
translated itself into a cry had it not, at 
the same instant, suppressed her breath, 
stopped her heart. 

Then Jane was breathing again, her 
heart was again in Operation. Of her heart 
she could feel the rythmic throb. Trem- 
ble was alive. This was John Tremble in 
the city prison. She was not Mrs. George 
ht. Coggeswell, not the wife of the govern- 
or. Mrs. John Tremble was her name. 

And all those things that the governor 
had just told about—the scandal, the 
shame, the cataclysmic destruction of all 
that each and both of them clave to! No! 
No! No! 

“Don’t ery, honey,” said Jane softly. 
“How did you happen to come here to 
me?” + She had to say something to quiet 
all the bedlam inside her. 

Blanche plucked a tear from one of her 
eyes with a forefinger. She suppressed her 
threatened sobs back into composure. “It 





was because I knew you were so good,” she 
replied. 

Was she good? In the second or two 
which followed Jane reviewed such of her 
life’s activities as might have merited the 
girl’s judgment—her devotion to Cogges- 
well, the self-sacrifice of much of her work 
among the state’s wards in prisons and 
asylums, latterly her prayers and secret ac- 
tivities on behalf of this prisoner himself. 

All this, and yet—this also she knew and 
confronted—if ever a woman had murder 
in her heart that woman was now herself! 
“Eat the nice tart,’ urged Jane, softly 
and sweetly. “Let me pour you out a 
glass of milk.” 

Blanche Meachem:was willing to think 
about things less spiritual, now that she 
had unburdened herself to some extent. 
She ate the pastry. She drank the milk. She 
told about some storekeeper, a friend of 
hers, who had given her a new pipe and a 
sack of tobacco for Pop. Her nature arose 
in a tepid and gentle ebullition. 

And all the time that she remained there, 
Jane’s breast was the stage for just such 
another scene as had been staged the night 
before in the gloomy room of the court- 
house—a shadowy judge and a shadowy 
jury looking on, and phantom journalists 
there to rush out and proclaim the tragedy 
to the world, while a shadowy victim of it 
all screamed and kicked and bellowed out 
the devastating truth in spite of the effort 
to throttle him. Thus the throttled and 
screaming truth was fighting for life in 
that breast of hers. 

Pop Meachem’s daughter gone, Jane wan- 
dered about the house like a lost spirit. 
Everything she saw, everything she touch- 
ed, was a potent reminder of Coggeswell. 
She loved him as never before. His spirif- 
semblance was there in front of her. 

Should she destroy him that this other 
might live? She fell to her knees. “Never! 
Never! Oh, God!” sobbed Jane. 

She would have to see the prisoner. 
That was the one clear decision which 
finally emerged from her chaos, She would 
have to see him, speak to him even, 
make sure. That first impulse of hers to 
flee the truth, to hide from it, was unthink- 
able after even brief reflection. She thrust 
away from her the possibility of the truth 
in all its aspects. She clung to the asser- 
tion of her mind that Edgar Smith could 
not be—could not be!—the ghost she 
dreaded. 

John Tremble had been dead for more 
than five years. Five years ago his body 
had been found. She had identified it. So 
had others. This identification the infalli- 
ble and majestic law had proclaimed. 

But—-but— She had been sick and hor- 
rified at the time. Her heart had clamored 
for liberty. Tremble was a liar, a native 
of darkness, capable of the abhorrent and 
the grotesque. 

* 


J * ° 

The state penitentiary had opened its 
doors to receive Tremble as quietly, with 
as little fuss, as if this had been his home 
since the day of his birth. The impression 
was increased, if anything, by the attitude 
of those who received him inside. It was 
all very matter of fact. It was character- 
ized by a touch of dignity, of old-fashioned 
hospitality. One would have sworn that 
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they were glad to see him, to have him 


there, and yet were too well bred to ex- 
press overly much even this emotion. 
His bath was ready. So was a change of 


| clothing. The valet who would barber him 


was waiting. His room was prepared. A 
certain lethargy had come over Tremble 
after his ultimate emergence from that 


- emotional storm he had let loose in the 


court-room. It had taken a day or so for 
the storm to pass, and now the lethargy 
was upon him like a brooding calm on the 
face of the sea. Out of this calm—the im- 
mense tranquillity of it, the huge stillness 
and unsounded distances of which it seem- 
ed to be a part—he received again the visit 
of voices. 

There was no word which his mother 
spoke to him during that final interview of 
theirs that did not return to him again. 
By day and night—not always, but at in- 
tervals—he heard it counseling him, sooth- 
ing him, and exacting that promise. 

He wondered if this meant death? Death 
or not, there was still some great event 
ahead of him—he didn’t know what, but 
something to expect, something worth 
waiting for; something to look up to and 
out to almost as he had looked up and out, 
not once, but several times, at that friend- 
ly star. 

He listened to the silent voices more 
than he did to the voices of the warden 
and the principal keeper, the inmate-clerk 
and the other inmate who officiated at his 
bath. He was already too familiar with the 
prison air—that smell of fresh whitewash 
and antiseptics—and the appearance of 
cages built to hold a human menagerie, for 
these things to disturb him greatly. They 
stood not at all for something built to pun- 
ish him. This was his secret. No-one 
could punish him but himself, nor save 
him but himself. These were merely a 
stage set for his great event. 

Tremble recognized the “death-house” 
when he saw it. He had seen pictures of 
it in the newspapers, had seen diagrams of 
its location with relation to the other pris- 
on buildings. 

There was a degree of stealth about the 
entrance of Tremble into this place, for he 
himself and those who accompanied him 
were wearing felt-soled shoes—as if they 
actually were on a stage, with the curtain 
still down, a vast audience out there in 
front, and no noise to be made lest the in- 
terest of the audience be distracted from 
the dramatic suspense before the curtain 
did go up on this, the final act. Into one of 
the cells went Tremble. He cast a look 
about him to see that all was right. 

The cell was fairly large. Three sides of 
it were solid wall. The other side was 
guarded by the regulation bars. Beyond 
this was a steel mesh. In his own mind, 
Tremble gave the sign for the curtain. 

There were something more than half 
a dozen prisoners in the death-chamber 
at the time. They welcomed’ Tremble 
noisily and even affectionately. He could 
not see them, nor could they see him. But 
it was enough that he should have come 
recommended by the warden of the prison. 
Of the warden’s big house-party they were 
the favored few. They knew that Tremble 
was distinguished or he would never have 
been admitted to the place. 

The guards were pleasant in this place. 
The food was good. But this was what 
struck Tremble most pleasantly of all: In 
this restricted party, of which he was now 
a member, there wasn’t one who expected 
to die. He himself may have had his 
doubts, his flickers of anticipation, before 
coming here. But not now. The attitude 
of the others was augury enough for him. 


From his cell he could see a small door, 
which was other than the one by which he 
had entered, and at this door he often 
looked. He often meditated on it. Beyond 
this door he knew was what officially was 
known as “the execution-chamber.” He 
knew that it had earned that name. But 
from the first his interest in both the small 
door and the room beyond it was academic. 


It had nothing to do with“the big event.” 
What this big event was to be he wasn’t 
quite certain as yet. He speculated on it a 
lot. He had plenty of time to speculate. 
His stage was never dark. In the daytime, 
occasionally, when the sky of the outer 
world was clouded, the light on this stage 
of his grew dim. But it was never dim at 
night. It was brilliant then, with so cun- 
ning an arrangement ef light that there 
wasn’t a handbreadth of shadow anywhere. 
And that was when Tremble speculated 
= y on his great event. What was it to 

e? 

His failure to answer the question imme- 
diately did not worry him. The convic- 
tion grew upon him that it was to be some- 
thing fine—something hugely fortunate to 
himself, 

Now and then visitors entered the death- 
chamber. They were always members of 
the immediate family of the restricted lit- 
tle party. But even so, the privacy of the 
place was so respected that before the cells 
of all the other members curtains were 
drawn. Then one could hear a mumble of 
constrained speech, or other vocal sounds 
that were not speech at all, but which were 
even more expressive. These visits inter- 
ested Tremble. They seemed to him to 
have some relation to his great event. 

One day, before Tremble had been on the 
set stage so very long, the warden entered 
—Mr. Barlow. The warden paced slowly 
down the corridor and back again. He had 
a pleasant word for each of his guests. Be- 
fore a cell or two a curtain was drawn. 
And suddenly Tremble was aware that at 
last he was on the trail of his expectation. 
He stood there silent, slowly palpitating, 
as he heard a light step, the swish of a 
gown. 

There was speech. He knew that people 
were saying things. But at first all that 
he could hear was that footfall, that rustle 
of clothing that came to him from the 
dead and buried years of his other exist- 
ence. So much, and then he was hearing 
her voice. 

His concentration was so great that it 
seemed to give his mind a quality of clair- 
voyance, of Clairaudience even. He was 
seeing things and hearing things which no 
human eye or human ear could have ap- 
prehended. It partook ef the nature of 
revelation in the prophetic sense of the 
word. 

He may not have so expressed it to him- 
self—not even afterward when he had so 
much time to reflect oyer it. But there for 
a while it was as if he were in absolute 
communication with Jane Coggeswell—she 
who had been Jane Tremble—and was 
learning at first hand all about those 
doubts of hers, and her fears, and her 
prayers. 

He understood. There was nothing about 
her at all that he did not comprehend. 
Even her love for Coggeswell! Tremble 
comprehended that. The force of all this 
had brought him to his feet in the middle 
of his cell, then held him standing there, 
somewhat like a man who gropes in dark- 
ness—for all that brilliant light that re- 
vealed every surface and contour of him. 

So far as Tremble’s eyes were concerned 
they were focused on a point just outside 


__ the steel mesh which prevented visitors 
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from approaching too close to the man in- 
side. But the meshes, like the bars of his 
cell disappeared. They ceased to exist. His 
vision was uninterrupted. 

And into this clear field of vision came 
Jane. She floated there, substantial yet 
insubstantial, real, yet unlike any other 
reality within Trembie’s experience. He 
believed she spoke. He had a glad impulse 
to attempt speech himself. He wanted to 
tell her that he knew it—that he had 
known it all along—that this was the great 
event for which he had waited, toward 
which he had looked forward in the white 
and silent nights. Some nights he had 
looked forward to it right on up to the 
time that the great prison opened up for 
the day, like any other great factory, and 
began to hum and throb its economic song. 

He wanted to say all this. But from 
his throat there came only a brief and 
strangled sound, something inarticulate, 
something that reminded him of those 
things he had heard when unseen visitors 
came to other cells. 

“I came to see you,” said Jane. “I felt 
that I must let you know—that I’m your 
friend—that I am the friend of all the men 
stopping here with Warden Barslow.” 

“That you are, Mrs. Coggeswell,” said 
the warden heartily. 

Tremble, until then, had not seen that 
the warden was standing at Jane’s side. He 
remembered the rule. A visitor could not 
speak to a prisoner without some official 
there to hear what was said. But Tremble 
was subtle. He was as subtle as Jane. He 
and she could fool the warden. Already 
she had conveyed to him the message she 
had intended to convey. 

Jane did suspect. She had come to see 
him. Now she knew. She had just told 
him that she was his friend. The event, 
after all, was even greater than he had 
expected it to be. It was so tremendous 
that it staggered him. He glimpsed the 
possible effect of this when he should again 
be alone. He knew that he would be 
clamoring for confirmation then. 

Just one word would be enough—some- 
thing he could treasure, something he 
could transmute into a whole new uni- 
verse. That original nucleus within him- 
self, a mere germ to begin with, had be- 
come a full-sized man, a man selected for 
high honors, had become himself. A word 
from Jane would be another such nucleus, 
something also which could grow immeas- 
urably, into forms surpassing his wildest 
imagination. 

The prize was great. He could help 
Jane to slip him such a word without 
arousing the warden’s suspicions. But to 
do this he would have to speak. He strug- 
gled. He had a question to ask. But the 
possibilities of the question were so great 
that the mere uttering of it once more 
choked him, shook him, whirled him this 
way and that like a tree in a whirlwind. 
But he managed to get the question out. 
In a husky whisper it came: “Do you know 
me?” 

Tremble’s eyes went dim as he asked it. 
The words of it were still reverberating 
through the vaults of high heaven when he 
managed to get his sight back again. Then 

saw that Jane was gone. He heard her 
footstep, heard her receding voice, the 
faint and fainter swish of her gown. A 
door opened. A door shut. 

The reaction was too much for Tremble. 
He slopped forward an uncertain step. He 
whirled in his tracks, shuffled blindly in 
the direction of his cot. It didn’t last 
long, the outburst that followed. It was 
ver almost as soon as it began. 

Sut Tremble had let loose a howl—of 
crief, of rage, or desperation otherwise un- 
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utterable—and the how! was like the howl 
of a mourning wolf. He knew that she 
knew he was John Tremble. And yet, like 
that, she left him there. 

Jane heard that cry. The warden had 
hurried her toward a path into a garden 


‘back of his own house, but she heard the 


cry all right—heard it with every fiber of 
her body and her mind. Not only this, but 
she knew who uttered it. She not only 
knew who uttered it, but she knew that the 
man’s name was not Edgar Smith, but that 
his name was John Tremble—that this was 
her husband back there, that she was his 
wife. 

She knew this while she heard the war- 
den still calling her Mrs. Coggeswell, treat- 
ing her as if she were the governor’s wife, 
apologizing for that temperamental guest 
of his. “The man is a newcomer—he has 
been moody—perhaps he is just a bit in- 
sane—they often are—that’s why I treat 
them with all possible consideration—” 

If the warden only knew! If the war- 
den could only guess! He was a potential 
enemy of George R. Coggeswell. If the 
world only,knew! If the world could only 
guess! So was the world a _ potential 
enemy of George R. Coggeswell, as it is of 
every popular idol. 

No, it wasn’t necessary for either the 
warden or the world to either know or 
guess. The cataclysm would befall if only 
one man knew—or even guessed—and that 
man was George R. Coggeswell himself. 
Governor Coggeswell, who now believed 
himself to be her husband. Governor 
Coggeswell, who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about this man’s arrest; 
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who had been chiefly instrumental, though 
silently and passively, in having him con- 
demned to death! 

Jane’s thought took on amplification 
with that clarity which is often greatest 
in times of stress, 

Governor Coggeswell was the one per- 
son in the world who could set Tremble 
free. He was the one person in the world 
who could say: “Here is your life, your 
liberty, the woman God gave you!” The 
governor would add: “This means my ruin. 
This means a scandal that will blacken my 
name long after all of us are dead. But 
the truth must prevail and justice must 
be done.” 

The governor was the man to say just 
that. As Jane reflected on this there was 
an instant surge in her heart of such love 
for Coggeswell and pity for him so intense 
that she herself could have let out a cry 
in answer to that cry that had followed 
her from the “death-house,” and which was 
following her now. 

She heard the warden speak. His voice 
was cheery. “Some of my boys will be 
starting up choir practice in a few min- 
utes,” he said. “Would you like to go 
over to the chapel, or would you prefer—” 

“You’ve been very kind,” Jane replied; 
“more than kind.” She managed a laugh. 
“I think that this has been enough for 
once.” 

* * _ * 

The war that goes on inside of one is 
not a war of decisive battles as a rule. 
Rather more than half the time it is.im- 
possible to tell whether any _ particular 
battle is victory or defeat, or neither, or 
both. Some yictories cast so much that 
they seem almost like defeat. Some de- 
feats are followed by results so precious 
that they seem more desirable than vic- 
tory would have been. 

So went the war with Jane Coggeswell as 
she drove away from the prison back to 
her home. She was conscious well enough 
that a battle was raging, and that her own 
heart was the battlefield. She knew that 
on the result of it hung consequences in 
comparison with which her own life or 
death were insignificant. But not for the 
life of her could she have told which way 
the battle was shaping. She felt herself 
in the midst of it. She was wounded. She 
was almost dead. Yet continue to fight she 
had to—for those she loved. 

But what could she do? It was the old 
cry of John Tremble himself that she was 
repeating. To have declared outright, and 
without delay, that she believed that there 
had been some queer and terrible miscar- 
riage of justice in the case of Edgar Smith, 
that here was a man condemned to death 
for the murder of himself, and that this 
man was her lawful husband—to have de- 
clared all this fully and at once would, 
perhaps, have been the right thing to do 
if right were merely an Abstraction. 

But how about Coggeswell? He was en- 
gaged in a great work of political reform. 
He was a valuable asset to state and na- 
tion. He was in no wise to blame. Did 
she have the right to demolish him at a 
blow? 

How about Coggeswell’s old parents? 
They were approaching the end of their 
days. They gave out the magical light of 
love and wisdom like the grosser stuff 
transmuted into radium. Coggeswell shad 
said it. Blast him, and both of these fine 
old people would surely die. 

And that unborn child of hers!—the 
prayer answered of God! As Jane thought 
of all these it seemed to her as if the 
whole world had been an Eden, might still 
be an Eden, and they and she the demi- 
gods of it, progenitors of a new world-race, 


All creation was theirs. Earth differed not 
from heaven. The beasts of it were stil! 
but gentle playmates, many of them still 
unnamed. As yet no angel had appeared 
with a flaming sword. 

Had she the right to abolish their Eden, 
send them out into the world shivering 
under a curse? Jane struggled. There was 
always a possibility that she was wrong 
So far it was merely a matter of her per- 
sonal belief. So far the prisoner had ac- 
tually proven nothing. There was always 
that chance that she was but the victim of 
some ghoulish unreason. 

In her mind she went over all that Ellor; 
K. Channing had said about suggestion and 
delusion. She tried to summon up the old 
certainties on which her own testimony 
had been based. So far as she was able to 
do so she reviewed the trial—the experts. 
the score of witnesses for the identifica 
tion, some of whom had known John 
Tremble, would have recognized John 
Tremble almost as readily as she would 
herself. But she hadn’t recognized him 
Her whole present fear was based mere]; 
on the vagaries of a madman. 

The situation as she had just imagined 
it was unthinkable, Unthinkable it was 
that she should let such a thing destroy 
herself and all those she loved. Even ii 
that was John Tremble back there! What 
then? But as her baffled mind struggled 
with this stubborn door to peace she fel! 
her purpose again faltering. 

She couldn’t think. She couldn’t pra; 
for her only possible prayer was that Joh: 
Tremble might be dead. Her conscienc 
wasn’t clear. She was letting her selfis! 
love for others interfere with her sense o! 
right. If only herself she could have of- 
fered on the altar—cut her own throat! 
lit the sacrificial fires! But these other 
she could not immolate. She loved them. 
John Tremble she had never loved. 

She was thirsty, feverish, and as desper 
ately baffled as ever when the car cam 
rolling into the street where she lived 
There was to be a formal dinner at th 
Executive Mansion that evening. Afte: 
ward she was expected to appear at a bal! 
At first there occurred to her the facil 
excuse of pleading sickness, but she pu! 
this temptation behind her. 

She would have to be strong. She would 
have to banish all thought of the whit 
flag. If she failed to do so, this battle o! 
hers would be definitely lost. All she could 
do was to fight on and hope—until some- 
thing happened. She would have to go 
right on being the governor’s wife, playing 
her part, sharing the work which was mak- 
ing George R. Coggeswell famous. 

She saw the governor when he came 
home from the capitol. As usual, he was 
tired. But also as usual he was happy, 
broadly contented in the day’s work. H 
kissed her with devotion. 

As he did so, Jane noted—possibly as 
she had never noted before—his broad 
brow, his clear eye, his thin-lipped but 
sensitive and sympathetic mouth, To 
night, more than ever—so she was telling 
herself—he was the demi-god. She was 
comparing him, in a lurid and graphi 
flash, with the small and shrunken, hair) 
and haunted presence she had seen in th: 
“death-house”—the caged shadow that 
could howl like a wolf. 

Had not men like Tremble always been 
forced to give up their lives for such me: 
as the governor? Wasn’t it like this that 
the world advanced? Wasn’t the thing so 
written and ordained? 

“Jane,” said the governor, softly and 
directly, “I tell you again that you look 
as if you were working too hard. Don't 
forget that I’m your lord and master, that 
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| love your beauty even more than I love 
your contributions to the state, I order 

you to let up, take it easy, loaf for a 
while.” 

“It seems as if I just can’t,” she evaded 
him. “There are so many things to do.” 
She had intended to speak lightly. But 
all in a moment her strength was desert- 
ing her. Her hands were on his shoulders, 
Tears came into her eyes. She dropped 
her head forward. She began to sob. 

It was a most unusual thing. Cogges- 
well, with his arms about her, a feeling of 
distress about his own throat, comivrted 
her for a while in silence. She was as 
beautiful to him as she had appeared the 
first day he had ever looked at her—more 
so! Her hair was so brilliant and soft, 
her skin so fair and clear. But most of all 
he was conscious of her brain and her 
soul. No man, so he was telling himself, 
had ever been blessed with such a wife. 

“Will you love me always?” she whis- 
pered. It was a favorite question of hers. 
It was a question which was never without 
its thrill. It was that way with Cogges- 
well’s answer to it. It was a sort of do- 
mestie ritual—religious—a service devoted 
to the Lares and Penates of their home. 

“T adore you,” he answered,. gently and 
simply. “Not a day of my life goes by 
but that I give thanks that you are my 
wife.” 

The tears had relaxed the emotional ten- 
sion. Presently she was able to smile up 
at him again. She said the old words about 
being very foolish and that she must have 
been more tired than she thought. 

“You’d better run over to the old home 
for a rest,” he suggested. “It’s quiet over 
there, and you know how proud mother 
will be to have you with her for a while.” 

“You're right,” said Jane. “I think I 
will go.” 
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Isobel—How do you do, Edythe; what 
makes you so happy? 

Edythe—Oh, I’ve just had a letter from 
France saying that my soldier hero has 
been wounded. How thankful I am. -1T’ve 
been hoping from the first that he would 
be wounded. 


“I done had to go out collectin’ foh de 
missionary society,” explained the old col- 
ered woman who was wanted for some 
housework. 

“But I have work for you to do, and you 
need all the money you can get. What do 
you get paid for collecting?” asked Mrs. 
Dickson. 

“I don’t get paid,” said Mandy. “I only 
gets what I collections.”—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


“Who’s that old man coming up the 
road?” 

“That’s the prodigal father returning to 
his son.” 

“Isn’t that reversing the usual order of 
things?” 

“Yes, but the boy has been taking prizes 
at a corn club the last few years and now 
owns the farm and the old man is coming 
back to get a job under his son.”—Florida 
Times-Union. 


“When Jones bought his new house it 
was with the express understanding that he 
should have a room all of his own—a den 
or study.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. 
get it?” 

“Yes, and his wife furnished it.” 

“How?” 

“With a sewing-machine, a cutting table, 
two dressers, dummies, three sewing chairs 
and a full-length mirror.”—Boston Post. 


Did he 


“Do you consider it unlucky to borrow 
money on Friday?” asked Cadger. 

“I would if you borrowed it from me,” 
replied Rounder. 


Mrs. Brown—Our language is full of mis- 
nomers. For instance, I met a man once 
who was a perfect bear, and they called 
him a “civil engineer”. 

Mrs. Smith—Yes, but that’s not so ridicu- 
lous as the man they call -“teller” in a 
bank. He won’t tell you anything. I 
asked one the other day how much money 
my husband had on deposit, and he just 
laughed at me.—Tit-Bits. 


“How are things in Russia now? Is the 
czar still reigning?” 

“Nope. He settled down to a drizzle 
long ago and now he’s hardly mist.”— 
Pitt Panther. 


“Have you the same razor you used on 
me yesterday?” 

“Yes, sir, the same identical one.” 

“Then chloroform me _ first.”—Snark’s 
Annual. 


“This chicken seems to be all dark meat.” 

“Yep. We're conserving food at our 
house. Little thrown away; you know. 
We raised that chicken on coffee grounds.” 
—Judge. 


An old Virginia negro had just received 
from the son of his old master in the 
North his annual gift of a bottle of Bour- 
bon whisky. Leaving the express office, 
he slipped and dropped the package. 

The old man scratched his head and 
gazed ruefully at the precious liquid trick- 


ling across the pavement. “D‘Law’! 
D’Law’!” he cried, “My Chris’mus is done 
come and gone.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Beggar—Could you spare a hungry man 
a nickel? 

Cholly—Yes, if you'll tell me where a 
man can buy anything to eat with a nicke! 
—Milwaukee Journal. 


“Music speaks all languages,” said the 
true artist. 

“All right,” replied Mr. Cumrox em- 
phatically. “Hereafter when I patroniz< 
it, it’s got to pick one that I like to hear.” 
—Washington Star. 


Clerk—I cannot live on my salary, sir. 
Boss—Then I'll try to be patient and wait 
instead of firing you.—Milwaukee Journal. 


The librarian at a certain museum wa: 
engaged in cataloging and arranging some 
ancient books that had just arrived from 
Egypt, when he noticed a perplexed look 
on the face of his assistant. “What’s the 
matter, Brown,” he asked. “Is there any- 
thing that you don’t understand?” 

“Yes,” answered Brown. “Here is a sma!! 
papyrus on which the characters are not 
decipherable. How shall I class it?” 

“Nm,” thoughtfully returned the libra 
rian, examining the papyrus. “Suppose you 
call it doctor’s prescription in time of Pha- 
raoh !”’—Awgwan. 


“Mamma,” said Edith, “when ves first 
man started to spell ‘psalm’ with a ‘p’ wh) 
didn’t he scratch it out and start ov rer?” 
Judge. 


“Maxie,” queried the teacher of the juve- 
nile class, “what is the difference between 
electricity and lightning?” 

“You don’t have to pay nothing for light- 
ning,” answered Maxie.—Chicago News. 


Professor Graves, we read in Harper’s, 
was a member of a college faculty who had 
the not uncommon scholastic failing of ab- 
sent-mindedness. One day, it appears, his 
married sister favored him for a long tim< 
with loud praises of her first-born. When 
she paused for breath at the end of her re- 
cital the professor felt that it was incum- 
bent upon him to say something. 

“Can he walk?” he asked, with affected 
interest. 

“Walk? Why, 
for five months.” 

“Is that so?” murmured the professor, 
lapsing into reflection. “What a long way 
he must have gone.” 


he’s been walking now 


“I wonder how feathers are being worn 
this year,” murmured Mrs. Flubdub. 

“With tar in many communities,” volun- 
teered Mr. Flubdub, who had been reading 
the paper.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


THAT UNREGULATED PRODUCT. 


Mary had a little bale 
Of cotton white as snow, 
And everywhere it wanted to 
The price was sure to go. 
—New York Sun 


ADAM’S BLUNDER. 


Some person who has more time to give 
to figuring ‘than he has to give to the war 
has discovered that if Adam had put awa) 
one war savings stamp with interest at 
four per cent compounded every three 
months, all the world could not pay the 
sum today. The fact that our distant re!- 
ative didn’t save, however, should not Jc- 
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ter people in a resolve to get into the war 
savings wagon now. Don’t let the kaiser 
profit by your repeating Adam’s mistake. 
_—Bay State Bulletin. 


A SUPPLICATION. 
God of our fathers, with us be, 
Through this the earth’s Gethsemane; 
Oh, strengthen us with Thy strong arm, 
To firm withstand this awful storm: 
Lord God of hosts, O with us be, 
To victory, to victory. 


God of our fathers, with us be, 

Save us from that dark Calvary, 

Would come to Freedom’s cause divine, 
Should we not hold our battle line: 

Lord God of hosts, O with us be, 

To victory, to victory. 


God of our fathers, with us be, 
While battling for Democracy, 

For Liberty and lasting peace, 

Thy righteous Kingdom to increase: 
Lord God of hosts, O with us be, 
To victory, to victory. 


God of our fathers, with us be, 
Lead us against Autocracy: 

Make all our allied nations one, 
Against the faithless, Godless Hun: 
Lord God of hosts, O with us be, 
To victory, to victory. 


God of our fathers, with us be, 

We’ve sent our sons across the sea, 
With their warm blood to pay the price 
Of Duty’s supreme sacrifice: 

Lord God of hosts, O with us be, 

To victory, to victory. 


God of their fathers, with them be, 
in shell-swept trench, on mine-charged sea; 
God of our noble heroes slain, 
Let not their dying be in vain; 
Lord God of hosts, O with us be, 
To victory, to victory. 
—Burns Alford. 


One cold and wet, windy night a farmer 
came upon a negro shivering in the door- 
way of an Atlanta store. Wondering what 
the negro could be doing standing in such 
a drafty position, the farmer said: 

“Jim, what are you doing here?” 

“"Secuse me, sir!” said Jim, “but I’m 
gwine to sing bass tomorrow mornin’ at 
church an’ I am tryin’ to catch cold.”— 
Dallas News. 


QNLY A LITTLE, HOWEVER. 
Why Mary had a little lamb 
We'll tell you in a trice, 
You see, it wasn’t meatless day 
And Mary had the price. 
—Boston Transcript. 


GOT ANY IN YOUR POCKET? 


The wife of a Dorchester man who had 
the traditional failing—he forgot to mail 
letters—has cured him. The mail is de- 
livered at their home before the breakfast 
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hour—which is comparatively late. One 
morning she said to her husband: “Did 
you have any mail this morning, dear?” 

“Only a circular,” he answered as he 
bit into a fine brown slice of toast. 

“Huh,” said the wife. “By the way, did 
= the letters I gave you yester- 

y” 

“Sure I did,” was the righteously indig- 
nant reply. 

“Well,” answered wifie, with an elo- 
quent smile, “it’s funny, then, you had no 
letters this morning, because one of those 
I gave you to mail was addressed to you— 
just as a sort of key, and it hasn’t arrived.” 
—Boston Herald. 


A REAL HERO. 


“Where in the world have you been?” 
exclaimed the mother on catching sight 
of her saturated child. “Didn’t I tell you 
not to try out those skates until the ice 
was safe?” 

“Oh, mamma,” pleaded little Willie, “I 
just saved three men and three women 
from drowning.” 

“You don’t really mean it!” returned his 
mother with mingled astonishment and 
pride. 

“Yes, mamma,” answered the youngster. 
“They were just about to go on the ice 
when I broke through.”—Detroit News, 


SOME VOCABULARY. 


The police of Fort Worth recently ar- 
rested a youthful stranger on the charge 
of being a fugitive from justice. The young 
fellow made a great roar about being un- 
justly held, and demanded the officers send 
the following telegram to the U. S. attor- 
ney-general: 

“Office Attorney-General, Washington, D. 
C. (Collect).—Malicious, pernicious, ficti- 
tious charges mulcted together. Extradi- 
tion threatened. Immediate investigation 
mandatory to effect justice.” 

It seems to be a bad case of Websteritis. 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


WOMEN WANTED—U. S. GOV'T JOBS 


$100 TO $150 MONTH 


The tremendous work of the war has opened up 
thousands of clerical ——_ at Washington, D. C. to women. 

We advise all readers, who are oe to immediately write 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. P97, Rochester, N. Y., for full list of 
U. S. Government positions now open to you and for free book 
describing these positions.---Advt. 
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Jumbo Pumpkin 
twe-¢-, 300 Lbs. 
Watermelon 
60 to 8O lbs. - 
Jumbo * 


io te 20 iba, 


hove 
eties for you to try them will be sent free 
2%e¢ to pay for one years subscription to our 
ring and summer issues 
to the amateur yoni This offer to * 
AY LIFE, Dept. J.P. 61,0 


itality for All 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro Body 
Battery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world has 
ever known. No drugs, no 
medicine, no dieting, no un- 
usual demands of any sort. 

It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 
are asleep. For treatment of 
rheumatisnr, weak back, nerv- 
ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 

— Write today for Free 
v Iustrated factory price list. 
P. 


D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
Chicago, If. 


Irrigated by Uncle Sam 
Get a Farm 22°80. 

Southern Arizona, un- 
der Roosevelt Dam. Raise alfalfa for feeding cattle and sheep 
Raise vegetables and fruits for early Eastern»market. Buy land 
now, before it costs more. Deep soil, d water, ble 
prices. fine winter climate. Write for our Salt River Valley Folder free 

Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner. 

A.T.&5S.F. Ry.. 1949 Railway Exchange, Chicago, ll. 


PATENTS that that PROTECT 


Write us for a Book Patent Sen 5 aig non oe 
all other patent books combined. 
B.S. & A. B. Lacey, me combined. VRE. . Est. 1869 
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Subscription Price $1.50 per year 


Special Combination Offer 


plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in 
pees: 
for $1.50; or in combination: 


Normal Instructor- one Plans, 


Normal Instructor — Primary 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 

ed as 

by ‘ar excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 

character of contents and helpfulness te teachers. 

monthly durin 

and each number is filled with the choicest and best educationai 
material obtainable. 


winhin" eontents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
and of rural 


gestions tn Beaten, ge | Pramaties eee, Composition, Arith- 
eogra » istory, Spelling, ure 
5 Teemanhin, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 

Particular attention is given to Ulustrations, 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, 
Drawings, ete. 
tinetive feature, 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 


Sntertainment 


or pupils’ use. Each number contains several pages of 
aterial, ge of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. The Teachers Ex- 


change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Normal fnstructor-Primary Plans 1s enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 
We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure Norma! Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, 


We furnish the Pathfinder one year = $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


BOO DOMED ave ccocsedtecsesée ° 
Address: THE PATHFINDER ‘PUBLISHING co., - = WASHINGTON, D. C. | 













Plans 


is everywhere 
the formost educational magazine in the world, 


It is published 
the school year from September to June inclusive, 


schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
Study, Agriculture, 


resent the latest and most 


whiecb include 


Borders, ‘Blackboard 
Page and: double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 


It is thoroughly practical ia every 


No other educational journal 
and helpfulness of matter sup- 
rs to it speaks volumes for its 


variet 
America are subscri 


4 Fear, $1.00) 8°T# G225 
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: Want to Pay this 


I want square men and women to act as my Special Sales 
Representatives in every county. I want hustling, energetic, 
ambitious persons, anxious to make big money, who are 
willing to work with me, I want to show YOU how to 
MAKE $300 PROFIT AND BXPENSES BPVERY MONTH. 


Big Salary to YOU 


I want you to handle tom Cope. I'll furnish demon- 
etrating tub on a liberal is. I’m positive, yes, I’m ab- 
solutely certain that you can make bigger money in a week 
with me than you ever made in a month before. Hustlers, 
east, west, north, south, are sim) 

orders, everywhere. 








I want to show YOU how to make more money easier, 


quicker, more sure and certain than you ever did before in | means $300 a month profit. Stop and realize the tremen. 
and appoint | dous 


all your life. I want you to advertise, 


local agents for the most sensational,seller in 50 years— | neigh 
the startling invention that set the entire country agog— 


The Robinson Folding Bath Tub 


Here’s an absolutely new invention. Nothing else like it. 
Has taken the entire country by storm. Solves the bath- 
ing problem. Gives every home a modern, up-to-date bath- 
room in any part of the house. No plumbing, no-water- 
works needed. Take full length baths in any room, up 
stairs, down stairs, bed-room, sick room, parlor, kitchen, 
any room in the house. The Robinson Tub folds in a small 
roll, handy as an umbrella. Rivals expensive bathroom. 
Constructed of the wonderful “‘Steeline’’ material, I tell you 
i¢’s GREAT! Remember it is needed in every home. Means mod- 
ern bathing facilities for all the people. A godsend te humanity. 


SENSATIONAL SALES SUCCESS! 

What others are doing YOU can do, Read these records, N. T. Snitth, 
Ohio, $90 weekly profit, Meyers, Wisc., $250 first month. Beasley, 
Nebr., $35 profit first 4 hours, Newton, Calif., $60 in 3 days, Mathias, 
Florida, $120 in 2 days, Corrigan, N. ¥., $114 in 60 hours, C, H, Tremor, 
Ind., $35 profit first 6 hours. W. F. Hincard, New Mexico, $35 in 2 days, 
Average men, average sales, average towns. Undeniable Proof of the 
Big Money to be made by hustlers everywhere, The Robinson Tub is bad- 
ly wanted and eagerly bought. 





people have no bathrooms, 
and left. Quick sales and immense profits. y 


posstbitities. Look around you. Be amazed. Your 
rs, friends, relatives, have no ba . They are 
eager for one; never had the omperity to install one. 
You step in; show the tub. les made, profit sure. 


No Experience Needed 


Why, I don’t care if you never sold anything before in 
all your life, you can make good money with me. You're 
honest? You're square? course you are, You've got 
grit, ginger, mption? Of course you have. You want to 
make good? You want to make big money? Sure you do. 
Well, that’s all I ask. If you are willing to do your best, 
backed by my co-operation and help, you can blast out the 
biggest financial success of your career, I grant credit, 
you know so money can’t hold you back. I furnish sample 
on liberal plan. I help you out and back you up. So don’t 
let doubt drag you back. You have nothing to lose. My other 
men are building homes, starting bank accounts. So can you! 

CUSTOMERS’ WORDS OF PRAISE 
See how pleased these people are. ‘‘Deligh 
mend it,”’ ennie Hall, Miss. ‘‘Bath K, 

Benz, Ohio. ‘‘Our Tub has been in daily use. Fine,” . =, 
Randall, N, ¥. “Have been usin Could not do without it,” 
Mrs. G. C, Money, Iowa, ‘Rob first class,’’ Chas, A, Massie, 
Wash. ‘‘Tub arrived. Children and all delighted,’’ ©. R. Loucks, La. 
‘We all took a bath, It sure is a daisy,” ©. L, Morris, Ore. ‘‘After 
testing your Tub can say it surely is a wonder and gives entire satisfac- 
tion,’’ 0, P. Morgan, Ohio. 











Remember this: The Robinson Folding 
Bath Tub, equipped with our special Out- 
let Emptying Device makes the tub posi- 
tively self-emptying. How.convenientand 
handy thisis. After the bath no fuss and 
bother, emptying the tub. By the time 
you're dressed the tub is emptied ready to 
layaway. All the conveniences 

ern, p-to-date bathroom, and ye 

ing Tub does not take up s 

the way when not in use. N 

need be set aside as a bat 

sired. Any room can 
room in 5 minutes tim 
users are delighted 
astic? The Robi 


Empties Itself 


FIs it any wonder 
agents are enthusi- 
m Folding Bath Tub 
lue immediately upon 
ideal bathing equipment 
, city, country or town, for 

+ aS wellas the one desirable 

ie sick-room, bed-room, parlor, 

om or kitchen, any room can be 

into a bathroom in a jiffy. All this 
Lafithout plumbing, waterworks or extra ex- 
T pense. After the initial cost there are 
nofurther expenses to pay. Every home, 
everywhere is just waiting forthe Robin-| | 
son Folding Tub. | 


showing. Itis 














Guaranteed for Ten Years! 
Non-Leakable 


Every Robinson Folding Bath Tub that 
leaves our factory is guaranteed for 10 years 
against any defect in manufacture. This 
is due to the remarkable invention “Stee!- 
ine,” the material used in the construction 
of the Robinson Folding Bath Tub. Con- 
structed with this material the tub can be, 
and is, guaranteed for 10 years. Should it 
prove defective a new tub is immediately 
furnished in its place. This guarantee pro- 
tects every customer for a period of 10 
years. Steeline makes the tub soft and 
pliable, yet strong and lasting. The tub 
cannot spill, tip nor splash. Just as strong 
and durable in use as the ordinary enam- 
eled tub, but in convenience so far supe- 
rior. In buying the Robinson Tub, custo- 
mers take absolutely no risk. They are 
guaranteed against defects by our libera! 
binding guarantee. Families everywhere 
boost the Robinson Tub to their friends 
which makes the sales come fast and sure 
for our representatives. Surely the Ideal 
bathing equipment without one objection- 
able feature. 
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Join Robinson’s Multitude of Money-Making Agents 


Yes, join the many hustlers who are making bi money than they 
ever bid before. You don’t need te quit your job right now. Try 
the business out evenings, Saturday afternoons, whenever you have a little 
spare time. See that all I tell you is so. Then quit your job. Say 
good-bye to the time-clock; say good-bye to grinding work and meagre 
pay. Bia your pay-check pals farewell forever.. Just for a change you 
be the Boss, ou can do it. I know after one week of spare time effort 
you will be eager to devote all your time to the sale of Robinson Fold- 
ing Bath Tub. You will be enthused, itively amazed. You will say: 
“My luck was surely with me whet I got acquainted with Robinson. 


4 SURE CHANCE FOR AMBITIOUS HUSTLERS 


I wish that I might call a meeting of all ambitious men and women 
in America that I might talk to them and tell of the tremendous 
sibilities in this business; show them the sales my other representatives 
are making; convince them beyond the possibility of a doubt that here 
at last is the chance they have been waiting for; the ‘“O unity 
that is said to knock at every man’s door once. If I could only look you 
squarely in the eye and tell you all the facts about this wonderful 
business; if I could only lay before you undeniable proof—stacks of let- 
ters and orders on my desk; if I could show you enthusiastic letters from 
Robinson Representatives—Hesitate? Why, man you wouldn't hesitate 
for the thousandth part of a second. You would ong overran. your Job, 
your other business, like a ‘‘hot potato,’’ andsay “ nson, I’m with you. 


Mail this Opportunity Coupon Today 


Yes, sign this coupon right now. Don’t send me a single penny. Don’t 
send me any return postage. Don’t send me any remuneration at all, 
Just sign and mail the coupon. That is all I ask. By sending the cou- 
pon you give me the chance to prove every word I have said. Let me 
prove every statement, Let me tell you the whole enthusing, ambition- 
awakening story of a tremendous world-wide success. Will you do this? 
Of course you will. Sign and mail the coupon NOW! 


H. S. ROBINSON, President, 
The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., 4832 Factories Bidg., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. Walkerville, Ontario, Canada. 





ES) the coupon below. Let me tell you the amiazing story of ‘‘Steel- 
tneeaet me tell you of that ingenious device that makes the tub self- 
emptying; let me tell you of the years of self cing experimental 
work; the years of unremitting effort in the working out of an ideal: 
rfect bathing facilities for every home, that the rich, the poor, the 
h, the lowly, might have the comfort and convenience, the pleasure 
and luxury of a modern bathroom. Let me tell you of this wonderful 
invention as it is today, an article which I honestly believe to be the 
greatest invention. for the average American home of cg century. I 
can’t tell you all this in person, so send the coupon below and let me 
write you a long letter. - 
LET ME TELL YOU ALI. 


I want to tell you the entire story, Then you can decide whether or 
not you appreciate the immense possibilities of the business I want you 
to start in. You will read of hundreds of men in your position who 
were at first skeptical, then curious, then enthusiastic, who are making 
bigger money today than they ever thouglit —_—— in their most roseate 
day dreams, I will tell you how one ambitious person in each commun- 
ity can connect with ‘‘ nity,”’ get a stran hold on success; know 
the blessed stimulus of financial independence. ou will then realize, 
know, and appreciate the fact that yee | and ambition combined with 
the right proposition and backed by co entious effort are the only re- 
q tes to an abundant success, 


—— 
/ 
{ 


Special Opportunity Coupon 


H. S. ROBINSON, President 
Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., 
$300 a month looks good to 
your special plan and how to make this big money acting as your 

representative. This obligates me in no way. 


4832 Factories Bidg;., Toledo, O 
me, Write me and tell me all about 








